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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present issue of the Bulletin, completing 
Volume XVII contains a brief account of the recent 
annual meeting, but, for convenience of reference, 
the actual addresses as well as the reports of officers 
and committees are held for the January and 
February issues. The discussion of chapter activi- 
ties was of such interest that an abstract of the 
stenographic report will be included in the chapter 
letter of January 5th. Particular attention may 
be called to the summary published under Reviews 
of the report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Federal Relations to Education. The thorough 
discussion given in the report itself cannot, of course, 
be shown in so limited a space, but the summary 
of recommendations will afford some indication of 
the comprehensiveness of the report. The minority 
report on negro education and that opposing the 
establishment of a Department of Education are 
also worthy of particular attention. 


| 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Association held at the 
Hotel Stevens in Chicago on Friday and Saturday, November 27th and 
28th, was attended by more than 150 official delegates and members 
representing 105 institutions. The presenee of so large a number and 
the sustained attention of the participants free from the distracting 
division of interest between the Association and the usually simul- 
taneous meetings of learned societies made the meeting especially 
profitable. 

At the opening session on Friday afternoon, the annual report of 
the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure was presented by 
the Chairman, Professor S. A. Mitchell, of the University of Virginia, 
and the results of the preliminary study of general tenure conditions, 
irrespective of special problems, were outlined in preliminary form by 
Professor W. W. Cook, Johns Hopkins. Both of these reports will be 
published in an early issue of the Bulletin. The former showed a 
great increase in the amount of business dealt with by the Commit- 
tee, the cases numbering not less than seventy-two for 1931 in 
comparison with thirty-eight for the previous year. An extended 
discussion followed, with particular reference to the recent report and 
the existing situation at Ohio State University. The representatives 
of that institution and of the University of Mississippi spoke encourag- 
ingly of anticipated improvement. 

The annual dinner Friday evening was attended by more than 100 
persons. The addresses by President Hutchins, University of Chicago, 
and his fellow Kentuckian, Professor Yandell Henderson, of Yale 
University, were much appreciated, particularly in the emphasis 
placed by the former on the vital necessity of freedom for the 
professor, and in Dr. Hesiderson’s criticism of specific institutions 
for applying so small a percentage of their income to salaries in 
teaching and research as compared with the maintenance of build- 
ings and the expense of administration. 

The second session Saturday morning was introduced by the 
presidential address of Professor W. B. Munro, California Institute of 
Technology, on the advancement of teaching, a subject particulary 
appropriate to the occasion, since it was accompanied by an announce- 
ment of a substantial grant by the Carnegie Corporation through the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching for a com- 
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prehensive study of college and university teaching by the Association 
during the coming year. The following addresses by Professor L. B. 
Rogers, University of Southern California, President of the National 
Association of College Teachers of Education, and Professor C. H. 
Judd, University of Chicago—‘‘College Teaching from the Stand- 
point of Relations and Contributions of Schools of Education,’’ and 
“The Psychology of the Learning Processes at the Higher levels’’— 
connected in a measure with the report of the Committee on Required 
Courses in Education presented at the annual meeting of 1929, while 
the discussion was opened by Professor H. L. Dodge, of the University 
of Oklahoma, with suggestions as to the important possibilities 
opened by the new grant. 

At the luncheon, Professor Alzada Comstock, Mount Holyoke 
College, reported on interesting summer experiences in Soviet Russia, 
and Dean Addison Hibbard, Northwestern University, made an 
address as representative of that institution and of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

The Saturday afternoon session was devoted to reports and mis- 
cellaneous business, the principal report being that on the Economic 
Condition of the Profession by Professor Comstock as Chairman of 
the Committee. There was active discussion of a number of pro- 
posals presented from local chapters, the resolutions adopted including 
the following: 

Resolved, that when a duly authorized Committee of the 
American Association of University Professors finds, upon investiga- 
tion, that a given college or university has been guilty of a serious 
breach of the principle of the freedom of teaching, involving the 
dismissal of one or more of its teachers, that upon recommendation of 
such Committee, and the endorsement of the Council of this Associa- 
tion, and a vote of the Association itself at its Annual Meeting, such 
college or university be placed upon a ‘‘non-recommended”’ list, this 
action to be published in the next issue of the Bulletin; 

Resolved, further, that such institution shall remain on this list 
until it has given satisfactory evidence of a change of policy in this 
respect ; 

Resolved, furthermore, that a record of such action be printed 
in the January issue of the Bulletin of the Association for as long a 
time as the institution in question remains on the non-recommended 
list. 

Resolved, that this Association views with concern the inaugura- 
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tion of post-season “‘charity-games’’ in intercollegiate sports, and 
concurs in the opinion expressed by the presidents and other ad- 
ministrative officers of our leading educational institutions that such 
a practice tends to prolong the dislocation and confusion incident to 
the beginning of collegiate work in the fall and establishes an undesir- 
able precedent in that there will always be some charity or other 
wholly worthy object which can be brought forward as an excuse 
for continuing such games even after the present depression shall 
have passed. 

Three sessions of the Council were held with the unusually large 
attendance of twenty members. It was the general feeling of the 
Council that subsidized meetings of this type should be held more 
frequently. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


At its October meeting, the Board passed resolutions approving the 
general proposal to establish a series of validating examinations, 
agreeing to offer such examinations as soon as the necessary funds 
are assured and authorizing a committee to investigate ways and 
means of securing funds. The proposed new system would not re- 
place the examinations now conducted by the Board; but would meet 
the needs of institutions which at present use those examinations only 
for candidates not qualifying for admission by school certificates. 

The proposed examinations would be designed to validate school 
records in English, Mathematics, and Modern Language upon the 
principles and techniques developed in the scholastic aptitude tests 
conducted for a series of years by a Commission of Psychologists 
under Professor Carl Brigham, of Princeton. The examinations 
would be given to seniors in secondary schools in January or February, 
enabling the colleges, in consultation with the schools, to plan ad- 
vanced sections for especially promising freshmen or to offer them 
direct admission to certain sophomore courses. The Board has 
asked representatives of secondary school associations to bring the 
proposal before their associations. 

The annual report of the Secretary shows a decline of 737 in the 
total number of candidates. 

A commission has been appointed under the chairmanship of 
Professor H. R. Steeves, of Columbia University, to recommend a new 
formulation of the requirements in English. 
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The recently established examination to test competence in the use 
of the English language at various centers in Europe, Asia, and South 
America included this year provision for 83 Russian government 
students in Moscow. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ENGLISH 


I. Recommendations Concerning the Restricted and Comprehensive 
English Examinations. 

1. The Commission on English urges that an English examina- 
tion, comprehensive in design and principle, be retained as a require- 
ment for entrance to those colleges and universities that make use 
of the College Board entrance examinations. . . . 

2. The Commission strongly prefers the comprehensive to the re- 
stricted type of English examination... . 

3. The Commission suggests that admission committees of col- 
leges and universities, before deciding upon the candidates’ qualifica- 
tions in English, take note of three factors: (a) the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores; (b) the school English records; (c) the English ex- 
amination grades. . . 

II. Recommendations Concerning Proposed Innovations in the 
Board’s Comprehenswe English Examinations. 

1. The Commission definitely recommends greater variation in 
the form and content of English examinations from year to year... . 

2. The Commission is convinced that any experiment in embody- 
ing ‘‘objective’’ or ‘“‘new-type”’ tests in the Board’s examinations in 
English should be initiated with extreme caution. .. . 

3. The Commission recommends that the Committee of Exami- 
ners of the Comprehensive English Examination consider the advis- 
ability of inserting an optional ‘‘honor’’ question on this examination. 
It is suggested that such a question might well deal with the interpre- 
tation or criticism of literature, but the entire matter should, of 
course, be annually canvassed by the examiners. . . . 

4. The Commission believes that the aim of a test in composition 
is to discover if the candidate has the power to think clearly, and to 
organize and express his thought coherently on a subject within his 
mental grasp... . 

5. The Commission recognizes the wisdom of providing on an 
examination paper a varied list of theme topics—-topics that appeal 
to the non-literary as well as to the literary type of student... . 
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6. The test in literature, in the opinion of the Commission, should 
allow the candidate to show how fully he has understood and appreci- 
ated the literature that he has read during his years in the preparatory 
school... . 

The Report has a general interest to educators, for it considers the 
entire problem of instruction in English. And instruction in English 
is of fundamental importance in our entire educational scheme—from 
the pre-school period on through the most advanced years of adult 
education. In the Report most emphasis has naturally fallen on that 
phase of the English problem which centers in college entrance exami- 
nations, but no important issue intimately connected with this topic 
is neglected. Many of the related problems, in the opinion of the 
Commission, should be more thoroughly investigated. There is 
obvious need in America of an authentic report on the teaching of 
English in the United States, comparable in thoroughness to the 
British Government’s report on The Teaching of English in England. 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, 
Examining the Examination in English, Harvard University Press, 
vol. xvii, Harvard Studies in Education 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, FELLOWSHIPS AND 
GRANTS 


Resources available for this purpose have increased from $5000 in 
1929 to $60,000 in 1930. One hundred and twenty-four applications 
were presented (eliminating certain which were ineligible or were 
referred to the Social Science Research Council). Applications and 
awards were most numerous in literature and history. 

Particular mention is made of the newly instituted large grants. 
Unlike the fellowships which are directed toward the development of 
young scholars both large and small grants aim at the accomplishment 
of specific pieces of research. The small grants, however, are less 
uncompromisingly devoted to the advancement of knowledge. The 
projects assisted by the large grants must be important, and the 
scholars undertaking them of demonstrated authority in their fields 
and able to devote a considerable period of uninterrupted time to the 
special objects of their research. 

The ‘“‘normal maximum’”’ of the small grants was set at $300, with 
occasional $500 exceptions. To a considerable extent, these grants 
were applied to the cost of visits to Europe. A table shows the dis- 
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tribution of 109 small grants made since 1926. Fifty-seven colleges 
and universities are represented, of which 16 are among the 29 
members of the Association of Universities. 

In awarding fellowships for the first time, 14 appointments were 
made in literature (English, French, Old Norse, German, Spanish, 
and Chinese); history (medieval and renaissance); art (medieval and 
renaissance); semitic archaeology, and philosophy. 

In administering fellowships and grants, the Council keeps in close 
touch with both the National Research Council and the Social Science 
Research Council in order to see that applications in border-line fields 
receive careful consideration by at least one of the committees con- 
cerned, and are not referred to and fro in the void. 


SUMMER TOURS FOR EDUCATORS 


International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
announces four unusual opportunities for American schoolmen and 
educators to travel and study abroad during the summer of 1932. 

These include two tours to Germany—one a general educational 
trip and the other one especially for science teachers and students— 
one to England, and one to France. University credit will be 
granted to participants, if desired, upon satisfactory completion of 
the course, provided the requirements for credit are met. 

Full details are supplied in a pamphlet on educational tours pub- 
lished by Teachers College. 


THe AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


Announcement is made of the publication of a new quarterly by 
the Phi Beta.Kappa Society for circulation not only to members of 
the Society, but for all readers of general intellectual interests. The 
articles published are to be scholarly, but non-technical, by eminent 
leaders of thought and action at home and abroad. They will, how- 
ever, also aim to introduce creative minds to the intellectual world 
and to include carefully selected work of young scholars, even under- 
graduates. The office of the Association is 145 West 55th Street, 
New York, and the subscription is $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


The Institute has published and circulated a pamphlet entitled 
Instituts Nationaux a l'Etranger. The purpose of this Handbook is 
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to help the student of international affairs to discover and obtain 
access to the most suitable foreign sources of information on inter- 
national political, economic, social, and legal problems. It has been 
compiled by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
upon the basis of information supplied directly either by the “refer- 
ence centres” themselves or by the various national coordinating 
committees of institutions for the scientific study of international 
relations which have been set up in various countries. The Hand- 
book is thus an authoritative compilation of judiciously selected 
“reference centres.”’ 

The Handbook is something more than a mere list of names and 
addresses: it gives in respect of each reference centre a brief de- 
scription of its object, organization, and activities, together with the 
names of its officers, its date of foundation, and a few bibliographical 
details of its principal publications. 

The following institutions are listed under the United States: 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research; Cuba Sugar Club Experi- 
ment Station; the Harvard Experiment Station in Cuba; Egyptian 
Headquarters of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago; 
American Library in Paris; the Paris School, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University; American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens; American School of Oriental Research in Bagdad; American 
Academy in Rome; American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem; 
Palestinian Headquarters of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago; Gorgas Memorial Laboratory of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine; Archaeological In- 
stitute of America; Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago; 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation. 


ARGENTINA NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


The Academy publishes in Spanish an interesting pamphlet of 
seventy-six pages on “The Scientific, Literary, and Technical 
Societies of the World,’ with more than 1000 members. They are 
classified first on the basis of size, beginning with the National 
Geographic Society of 1,300,000 members. Among the 578 societies, 
the largest group is engineering and industrial, 86, followed by 
medicine with 85, history with 62, natural sciences with 56, etc. 
The classified list follows, and a third grouping gives the distri- 
bution by countries. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The November Bulletin contains an interesting article on the 
trustees of the University of Chicago, from which extracts are re- 
printed under Local and Chapter Notes. 

A statistical paper by Professor E. B. Penrod, of Hillsdale College, 
in regard to honorary degrees conferred by certain institutions during 
the past decade is of interest in connection with the report of our com- 
mittee published in the Bulletin for May, 1921. 

There is interesting discussion of the recent proposal of the Secre- 
tary of the Association in regard to questionable questionnaires. 
Dean Slichter, of the University of Wisconsin, says, for example: 
“Our plan is to estimate the cost of preparing the material for the 
questionnaire and then offer to do the work at cost. We have no 
other way in this office of meeting the expense of answering elaborate 
questionnaires. We have found, however, that the number of ques- 
tionnaires coming to us has reached the vanishing point since we have 
informed the applicants that the cost of answering the questionnaire 
must be met by those applying for the material.” 

Dean Monroe, of the University of Illinois: 

“For several years we have had the policy in the Department of 
Education of the University of Illinois of requiring that all question 
naires have the approval of the Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and that they be mailed out under his name. This policy 
has not been rigorously maintained, but the great majority of ques- 
tionnaires prepared by our graduate students have been administered 
in this way.” 

The investigation is said to lead to the following conclusions: 

1. The questionable questionnaire nuisance has not been over- 
stated. 

2. A few graduate and professional institutions have definite 
policies of restraint in the preparation of questionnaires. 

3. Some colleges and some associations have already formulated 
methods of procedure in the making of their own quest*onnaires and 
in their distribution, and in the attitude to be taken toward the ques- 
tionnaires of others. 

4. The Association of American Colleges seems to be justified in 
offering to assist member institutions in answering questionnaires; 
and in offering to serve institutions that may care to send their 
questionnaires to this office, with a view to having them reviewed in 
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the light of data already available and questionnaires already in 
circulation, before they go to the colleges. 

There is a preliminary statement in regard to the study of compre- 
hensive examinations, subsidized by the General Education Board. 


CoMMITTEE A STATEMENTS 


Louisiana State University —A situation has arisen in Louisiana 
State University which may well be called to the attention of members. 
In the late summer or early autumn of 1931, Professor John E. Uhler 
of the Department of English had a novel published by the Century 
Company. Much of the scene of the book was laid at the university. 
For some time following the publication there was no marked indica- 
tion that the volume offended the university authorities. Early in 
October, however, a Catholic priest bitterly assailed the story. On 
October 8, 1931, President Smith announced that Professor Uhler had 
been suspended. Immediately after this announcement students at 
the university and other persons expressed approval of Professor 
Uhler and disapproval of the action taken against him. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Supervisors met on October 10, 1931, 
to consider the President’s action. Professor Uhler was notified of 
this meeting, and given a hearing. The Committee decided upon 
and announced his dismissal from the university. The stated ground 
was that the book misrepresented university conditions, and con- 
stituted such a serious and undeserved reflection upon the institution 
that the author should not be retained on the instructing staff. No 
criticism was made of Professor Uhler’s capabilities as a teacher. 
President Smith assures the Association that the dismissal was not 
caused by the attack mentioned, but information from other sources 
indicates the existence of a belief that Governor Long's political 
purposes played an important part in determining the action of the 
state institution. It has been recently announced that Professor 
Uhler is to receive his salary for the current year. 

The West Texas State Teachers College—The current report of 
Committee A refers to cases in which satisfactory settlements have 
been made during 1931. One of these involved Professor Grant 
McColley, recently head of the Department of English at The West 
Texas Staté Teachers College, Canyon, Texas. When Professor 
McColley was called to this institution in 1929, President J. A. Hill 
assured him that a permanent head was being sought for the Depart- 
ment. Disagreements arose between the President and the professor. 
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President Hill asserted that Professor McColley was unsuccessful in 
organizing the work of his department, to which Professor McColley 
replied that the President did not give him adequate support. In 
March, 1931, President Hill informed the professor that he was to be 
dropped after the summer session. Having sought the Association's 
advice, Professor McColley at the end of the regular college year 
requested specification of charges and a hearing. President Hill 
forthwith discharged him, despite the fact that under the terms of 
his contract he was entitled to teach through the summer term. The 
President insists that this precipitate discharge was not caused by 
the request for a hearing. Certainly, however, the occasion was an 
unfortunate one for such action. Professor McColley appealed to the 
Board of Regents, and was granted a hearing before a committee 
of the Board. This committee settled the case by paying the profes- 
sor full salary for the summer session from which President Hill’s 
action had improperly excluded him. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The December Bulletin contains an account of international de- 
bates and a list of international congresses to be held in 1932, in- 
cluding the following: Electrical Engineers in South America, Buenos 
Aires, July 4th to 11th; International Recreation Congress, Los 
Angeles, July 23rd to 29th, followed by the Olympic Games from 
July 30th to August 14th; International Federation of University 
Women Conference, Edinburgh, July 28th to August 4th; Inter- 
national Physiological Congress, Rome, August 29th to September 3rd; 
International Mathematical Congress, Zurich, September 4th to 12th. 
Announcement is also made of extensive plans for the Goethe Cen- 
tenaries at Frankfurt, Weimar, etc., during 1932. 


REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


School and Society for December 12th contains the annual “‘Statis- 
tics of Registration in American Universities and Colleges,’ by Dean 
Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore College, for 444 institutions. 
The total increase in registration of full time students is from 595,403 
in 1930 to 599,124 in 1931. There is a slight falling off in institu- 
tions with’a registration above 3000 as also in those* below 500. 
The total of women students in 286 liberal arts colleges and depart- 
ments is 2044 fewer than in 1930. Many students are said to be 
attending graduate schools or teachers colleges during the depression. 
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It is possible that the increase in attendance at state universities has 
been diminished by students spending time at Junior colleges, but 
attendance has mounted in states where the number of Junior 
colleges is largest. 

The five largest liberal arts enrolments are reported by California, 
10,650; Minnesota, 4473; New York, 4403; College of the City of 
New York, 4328; Michigan, 3996. The five largest colleges for 
women are: Hunter, 4456; Smith, 1932; Florida State College for 
Women, 1660; North Carolina College for Women, 1652; Winthrop, 
1620. The five largest technological institutions are: Purdue Uni- 
versity, 2801; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 2653; Minne- 
sota, 1989; Illinois, 1812; California, 1646. The five largest non- 
professional graduate schools are as follows: Columbia, 2871; 
California, 2234; Chicago, 1338; Wisconsin, 1224; Pittsburgh, 
1210. In this connection it may be of interest to state the number 
of Active Members of this Association in certain institutions at five- 
year intervals, 1921, 1926, 1931, respectively: California, 105, 239, 
265; Chicago, 116, 148, 126; Columbia, 87, 91, 132; Harvard, 
105, 102, 131; Indiana, 49, 71, 100; Iowa State, 4, 75, 111; Michigan, 
6S, 112, 110; Minnesota, 84, 105, 96; Missouri, 63, 76, 120; Nebraska 
25, 72, 105; Northwestern, 64, 92, 141; Ohio State, 128, 176, 189; 
Oklahoma, 14, 65, 125; Pennsylvania, 75, 98, 105; Princeton, 115, 
120, 112; Texas, 74, 64, 104; Washington (St. Louis), 46, 70, 111; 
Wisconsin, 102, 96, 127; Yale, 110, 111, 197. 


SUMMER COURSES AT MUNICH 


Summer courses for foreigners will be conducted at the University 
of Munich from July 6th to August 2nd, the subjects offered including 
German Literature, History, Political Science, Philosophy and Peda- 
gogy, History of Art, Music, Geography, combined with language in- 
struction and conducted visits to museums. The secretary is Dr. 
Robert Spindler, who may be addressed at the University. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
EDUCATION UNDER THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


President Hoover, in his annual message to Congress on December 
3, 1929, said: ‘‘In view of the considerable difference of opinion as 
to policies which should be pursued by the Federal Government with 
respect to education, I have appointed a committee representative 
of the important educational associations and others to investigate 
and present recommendations.”’ 

The committee was organized by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
of the Department of the Interior, in May, 1929, and consists of fifty- 
two members. Its purpose, as then defined by Dr. Wilbur, is ‘‘to 
give us the proper chart by which to steer our educational course.”’ 

The report continues: 

“The committee had not proceeded far before it became apparent 
that detailed study was required to assemble the evidence necessary 
for making a reliable chart. Under the direction of Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo, this study has been under way since November. Significant 
records and testimony from government departments, private organi- 
zations, and individuals were obtained in numerous conferences, both 
in Washington and in the field. 

‘While all committee members were kept continuously informed of 
the progress through communications, a steering committee of twelve 
met from time to time to discuss the evidence. Members of this 
committee were: S. P. Capen, Frank Cody, L. D. Coffman, J. W. 
Crabtree, W. M. Davidson, C. H. Judd, U. W. Lamkin, C. R. Mann, 
J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, Henry Suzzallo, George F. Zook. . . .”’ 

Secretary Wilbur let the committee know what he expected it to 
report. In 1929 he changed the name of the Bureau of Education to 
Office of Education in order, as he tells us, to mark “‘its present dis- 
sociation from administrative burdens,” and in his annual report for 
that year he emphasized his opposition to a Department of Educa- 
tion. The report reads: . 

“Local government in education is, in the Secretary's opinion, the 
keystone of proper training for citizenship by universal public educa- 
tion. There is a distinct menace in the centralization in the National 
Government of any large educational scheme. Abnormal power to 
standardize and crystallize education which would accompany that 
financial power would be more damaging to local aspiration and local 
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self-respect and to state government and state self-respect than any 
assistance that might come from the funds. 

“A Department of Education similar to the other departments 
of the government is not required. An adequate position for educa- 
tion within a department and with sufficient financial support for 
its research, survey, and other work is all that is needed. That is the 
aim of the newly reorganized Office of Education and that will be its 
position in this Department.” 

The demotion of the Bureau of Education and the proposal to take 
from it all administrative functions apparently were intended to block 
any movement for the establishment of a Department of Education. 
To take this action without awaiting the report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education may have been the best way to ac- 
complish the objects in view, but it is not clear that it is good politics 
to ignore the Congress. An appropriation had been made for the 
Bureau of Education, not for an Office of Education deprived of ad- 
ministrative work... . 

The circumstance that Dr. Wilbur is president of Stanford Univer- 
sity and a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation indicates that his 
sympathies are with private educational institutions and with the 
control of education by the private philanthropic trusts. . . . 

Dr. Wilbur apparently does not see any impropriety in a govern- 
ment committee, appointed by the President of the United States 
to make recommendations for the Congress on the relations of the 
Federal Government to education, having its salaries and other ex- 
penses paid by a private foundation. . . . 

The recommendations ‘unanimously voted tentative approval” 
by President Hoover's National Advisory Committee on Education 
of fifty-two! are: 

“1. Increase the federal appropriations for educational research 
and information service by the Office of Education, by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and by the Extension Service and 
the Office of Experiment Stations in the Department of Agriculture, 
and prov.de ample means to these offices for supplying to all con- 
cerned the results of research and statistical studies through publica- 
tions and conferences. 

“2. Create an adequate Federal Headquarters for educational re- 
search and information, so organized as to serve both as a cooperating 
center for all federal agencies with respect to the educational aspects 


' More extended quotations are given on pages 616, 617. 
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of their work, and as a reliable source of comprehensive, correlated, 
and accurate data on education for all concerned. 

“3. Provide one unallotted annual grant to the States of $2.50 per 
child under 21 years of age, with the sole restriction that these federal 
funds be used for support of educational operations, making each 
State responsible for budgeting the grant within the State school 
budget in such manner as, in the judgment of the State itself, will 
best develop all the talents of all the people. 

“4. Repeal all laws that give annual federal grants in any form to 
the States for special phases of education of interest to particular 
groups of the people, or that authorize federal officers to supervise 
state educational or research activities, approve state plans, or with- 
hold funds in order to compel state compliance with federal require- 
ments. 

“5. Provide that for the next five years each State must allot, to 
each specific purpose for which it now receives federal funds, as much 
of the new federal grant as is now received from the Federal Govern- 
ment for that purpose; and that after five years the State may allo- 
cate all federal monies received for support of educational operations 
as it decides will best promote its own educational program. 

“6. Require that each State submit each year to the appropriate 
federal office a financial audit and that it publish a report describing 
specifically how the federal monies have been used; and that the 
Federal Government publish all forty-eight reports in one volume 
for comparative study by all interested. 

“7. Readjust the amount of the flat per capita federal grant to the 

States for support of education at the end of each ten-year period as 
the new census figures, the past experience, and the then existing 
situation may indicate to be appropriate.” 
... The present writer consequently drew up a statement for the com- 
mittee on some of the things that the Federal Government might do 
for education and prepared a questionnaire intended to ascertain the 
attitude of others toward the auspices under which the report was 
prepared and its recommendations. The proposals and the question- 
naire were submitted to Secretary Wilbur; Dr. Mann, chairman of the 
committee; Dr. Suzzallo, ‘‘director’’ of the committee; and Dr. 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, for their information and 
advice... . 

The questionnaire was then sent in August last to 600 of those hold- 
ing leading positions in educational work, a random selection of 100 
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from each of the six following groups: presidents of publicly con- 
trolled universities and colleges; presidents of private universities and 
colleges; presidents of publicly controlled teacher-training colleges; 
heads of departments of education in publicly controlled institutions; 
heads of departments of education in private institutions; school 
superintendents in cities of over 50,000 population... . 

Replies were received from about one half the heads of departments 
of education and from about one third the presidents and superin- 
tendents. In addition some 47 letters were received, discussing the 
situation one way or another... . 

Of 197 who expressed an opinion, 186 held that it is not ‘‘desirable 
for a Secretary of the Interior who undertakes to determine the rela- 
tions of the Government to public education to be president of a 
private university and a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation.’ Of 
202 no fewer than 184 believe that the expenses of the committee 
should not be defrayed by a private foundation. Of 206 there are 
162 who disapprove of the change in name of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. By a vote of 184 to 26 it is held that it ‘‘would be desirable for 
the activities of the Government concerned with education, science, 
health, and public welfare to be in part at least brought together in a 
group of related bureaus.”” By a large majority a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the President’s cabinet is approved. 
The proposal of the committee to ‘distribute to the States $2.50 (in 
place of any other grant) for each minor in the States to be used for 
‘educational operations’ in any way that the State decides,’’ is de- 
cidedly opposed, though many would favor such a grant if it did not 
interfere with other forms of cooperation. . . . 

J. McKeen CaTTELL, 
School and Society, vol. xxxiv,-no. 871 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 1831-1931: A CENTENARY SURVEY 
AND Forecast! 


... Let me conclude by inviting you to concentrate on four points 
which are bound to find a place in any forecast of the future. 

First, the science of psychology is obviously only in its infancy— 
the stage which chemistry had reached when Dalton formulated his 
celebrated law which modern chemistry no longer accepts. What can 
we expect from psychology judging from what it has already done? 


1 Address of the president of Section L—Educational Science—British Association for the 
Advadcement of Science, London, September, 1931. 
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I am not concerned here with the inexhaustible possibilities opening 
up in the medical, and particularly the pathological, sphere and the 
field of therapeutic action. No sound educational results, as far as 
I can see, are going to come from applications from the abnormal to 
the normal, unless we accept an assumption that it is the abnormal 
that is really normal, which is like assuming in medicine that disease 
is the rule and health the exception. I look to much real help 
coming from intelligence tests, however unsatisfactory they may be 
at present, and in two supremely important directions. 

For, if we can once really establish what every one from Aristotle 
to the present board of education has assumed, that children and 
adolescents and adults in varying categories and at different age-levels 
have definite limits of educability, and that it is waste of time, effort, 
and money to treat one category as if it were another, the doctrine of 
equality of opportunity will come to be regarded as a devastating 
superstition, and the grading of the categories on the educational 
ladder will be the beginning of an unparalleled social revolution. 

Secondly, human activities, professional or otherwise, will have to 
be regarded socially and econc mically in proportion to the degree of 
trained intelligence and revealed aptitude that they require for their 
discharge. It is here that social and industrial psychology will find 
their true field. The difficulty will be the correlation of the industrial 
or occupational categories with the purely professional in the social 
organization, which means that the education, with the aid of psy- 
chology, will necessitate a revaiuation of social values. Such a revalua- 
tion will at once raise the issue of the purely ethical values in the scale 
qualitatively considered. Through education, we shall decide po- 
tential function and then train, in Aristotelian language, potentiality 
into actuality. 

And that raises my second issue—the functional differentia between 
the sexes. The nineteenth century revolution in the position of 
women went through two main stages. The first was purely educa- 
tional. If girls had brains, they justified as good training as the 
brains of boys—hence, the revolution in secondary, which reacted on 
the primary education of girls, and in its turn led up to the demand 
for admission to the universities. Simultaneously, the demand for 
careers for the educated girl was a logical consequence. The legal 
or social obstacles to opening the professions had to be removed: 
this, in turn, involved political rights: and the intellectual demand 
for equality in careers was merged with the demand for equality in 
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citizenship and political rights. The movement was consummated 
with the grant of the vote in 1918 and with the grant of the degree at 
Oxford and the quasi-degree at Cambridge—the two last university 
strongholds of male monopoly to surrender. Women now have a 
virtual equality both in civic and educational status. Until 1921, it 
was inevitable that in the struggle for this dual equality, differentia- 
tion of function should be ignored or rejected. If women were to 
be able to do exactly what men did, their training must obviously be 
a copy of that which men had deemed necessary. But since 1921, 
when equality of opportunity for all careers had been conceded, a 
slow reaction began. Differentiation and specialization of function, 
based on differential sex qualities, reasserted their directive force— 
and will reassert it with increasing momentum. 

Girls no longer feel it their duty to choose a particular career in 
order to emphasize a claim to equality of rights or to extirpate tra- 
ditional social taboos. It must be the privilege of education to stimu- 
late this marked tendency, and thereby to reduce a stupid competition 
of the sexes and cut down a costly social waste. For the social revolu- 
tion, through which we are now passing, is slowly learning from the 
preceding political struggle for the so-called emancipation of women, 
that in a well-ordered society there are no monopolies of civic func- 
tion or of intellectual or imaginative activity based on sex, but that 
there are limitations imposed on all in the form of physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities and aptitudes, inherent in the individual as such. 
Whether it be surgery or poetry, acting or nursing, teaching in a 
kindergarten or research, domestic administration or scavenging, avia- 
tion or dressmaking, a trained woman may be the equal of a trained 
man or she may be a great deal worse than an untrained man. But 
it is also becoming clearer every day that for certain activities the 
average woman, if trained, is better than the average trained man, 
and vice versa, and the difference in each case rests on a functional sex 
differentiation, of the criteria of which we are as yet amazingly ig- 
norant. But until this obscure and baffling field of vast inquiry has 
been cleared up, social and, therefore, educational reconstruction 
continues to be like the game of billiards on an Atlantic liner in a 
storm—the truly hit ball may go into the pocket at which it is aimed 
or into the eye of the rival competitor, with a ripped tablecloth into 
the bargain... . 

Today, a social revolution, largely due to the educational progress 
of the last hundred years, is steadily regrading and reshaping the 
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whole commonwealth that we cali the British Empire. Education 
has extended the scale of social values and increasingly intensified in 
millions of new recruits the power to devise and the desire to will the 
means to action. But the aid that our educational system can in- 
creasingly give to this complicated social and economic transforma- 
tion is being limited because we have refused to solve the fundamental 
problem of religious instruction and to allocate to institutional religion 
its harmonious place in the task of training for life. Until we have 
done that, no matter how scientifically planned may be our educa- 
tional machinery, or how loyally it may be worked, there will be a 
steady flow of grit clogging the gears and causing all the bearings to 
run red-hot. This is not the place, nor am I the person, to indicate 
how and where the true solution can be found; but if it be the supreme 
function of education to see life as a whole and to train every boy and 
girl, according to their powers and aptitudes, to a maximum of vision 
and of a willing reason, so that they can ultimately achieve their truest 
happiness and their highest efficiency in the new social order, based 
on the correct allocation of differentiated function, it is my unshak- 
able conviction that the fundamental place of religion in life must be 
regarded as an essential preliminary to any further educational ad- 
vance. ... 


Str CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, 
School and Society, vol. xxxiv, no. 875 


THE NExtT TWENTY YEARS! 


(In Medical Education) 


Thanks to the new understanding which has pervaded American 
medicine during the last forty years, the dedication of a great hos- 
pital becomes at the same time the foundation of a new educational 
institution. For of all the beneficent changes which have come with 
the reorganization of medical education, the home-coming of the 
schools and hospitals to shelter under the wings of the universities is 
perhaps the most significant and important.... But here, too, the 
ranks of our profession will be renewed, year after year, with younger 
men, wiser than we—if wisely you train them; stronger in purposes of 
kindness and human understanding; learned as we could not be, and 
more skillful. . . . 


1 Address given at the dedicatory exercises, the new Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 17, 1931. 
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As we approach a state of reasonable stabilization, moreover, and 
the immediate need of powerful financial support becomes less press- 
ing, it is to be hoped also that there will be a permanent and normal 
adjustment of the relationship between institutions of learning and 
the great foundations. These have entered the educational world as 
a sort of fourth estate, a distinct contribution of American benevo- 
lence to the history of education and, so.far, almost uniquely Ameri- 
can. Except for relatively few institutions, the present favorable 
conditions of medical schools would have been impossible without 
them. Their influence has been of incalculable benefit, not only by 
their splendid munificence but, to an almost equal degree, by their 
initiation of the serious study of educational methods, critical analy- 
ses, and suggestions for reform. That Bulletin No. 4 of the Carnegie 
Reports by Abraham Flexner was the catalyst which started the 
fermentation that converted the sour state of affairs of 1910 into the 
clear and strong situation of today, no one can sensibly question. 
But there is equally no doubt that new and important problems have 
resulted from the creation of a power entirely independent of the 
organized educational system and capable of great influence over this 
system by the control of enormous funds. When I expressed this 
view in 1927, disagreement came from many directions. But after 
all, we have at the present time some measure by which we can esti- 
mate whether or not there was just reason for my apprehensions. . . . 

Today the medical schools of the following universities—Johns 
Hopkins, Washington University of St. Louis, Yale, Columbia, Chi- 
cago, Cornell, Vanderbilt, and Iowa—all of them considerably en- 
dowed by the Rockefeller Foundation, have adopted the full-time 
system more or less in the form advocated by some members of this 
foundation and opposed by many leaders of the medical profession 
and by not a few administrators. This may of course be due to the 
fact that these institutions have all recognized the greater wisdom 
of the plan. To some of us, wavering in our belief in Santa Claus, it 
would appear at least not impossible that willingness to adopt an 
educational policy may in some cases have been subconsciously in- 
fluenced by the knowledge that such receptiveness to a new idea could, 
over night, convert an institution struggling to keep its head above 
water into an affluent one possessing all the material tools for fine per- 
formance and future expansion. . . . 

I have no intention of implying by this that the accepted plan is 
not an excellent one, though I am strongly of the opinion that it is not 
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likely to produce authoritative figures in clinical medicine comparable 
to Striimpell, Nothnagel, Neiisser, Kraiis, Friedrich Miiller, Widal, 
Osler, Janeway, Delafield, Shattuck, and Walter B. James. Neither 
do I wish to imply that the motives of the accepting institutions were 
mercenary ones since, as a reaction to the methods of the old proprie- 
tary medical school and as a rigid experiment toward the scientific 
developments of the clinic, the plan did and does recommend itself 
to many serious students of medical education. I wish to illustrate 
by these considerations merely that the indirect power of foundations 
to stimulate fundamental changes in an educational system is a great 
one, and that the decisions and opinions of self-perpetuating boards of 
foundations may determine policies in the most important department 
of civilized society—namely, its educational system. And it appears 
to me unlikely that, except by occasional fortunate accident, the 
judgment of foundation administrators on educational problems 
can, in the long run, be as wise and sound as that of the teachers 
who are active in the universities and in whose hands responsibility 
for the development of this phase of our national life must re- 
main... . 

It takes three or four years to erect a great group of buildings. It 
takes thirty years to train an investigator or teacher, and ten more 
to ripen him into distinction. It was inevitable that the most difficult 
problem of our sudden aggrandizement should be that of giving the 
breath of life to our new institutions with men and women capable of 
doing them credit... . 

To be sure, under the pressure of the transitional period, many 
brilliant young scholars were sacrificed on the wheels of organization, 
interrupted in the best years of early production and set to work de- 
veloping great departments. The younger Ostwald is reported to 
have said of this: ‘“‘When the Americans discover that a man is 
superbly fitted for some type of scientific work, they reward him with 
a position in which he can no longer pursue it.’’ Deplorable as this 
has been, it was both inevitable and sound, since it followed the prin- 
ciple that no one can properly direct a department who is not profes- 
sionally competent in the subject with which it deals. And time will 
correct this by the simplification of administrative intricacies as 
stabilization proceeds. Nevertheless, our most difficult problem is 
still this one of personnel, and it will probably take another decade 
before the supply of highly trained teachers, clinicians and investi- 
gators is adequate for the needs of our new institutions. And to meet 
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this need is one of the highest responsibilities faced by those of us who 
are privileged to play a small part in this development. 

Meanwhile, the reproach is still heard that our best schools are 
training poor investigators instead of good doctors. In a modified 
form this complaint is an old one. .. . 

But the reactionary voices are growing feebler as the quality of our 
present graduates is being appraised. It is more generally acknowl- 
edged that, in a rapidly changing science, the two activities, investiga- 
tion and teaching, are inseparably linked. True teaching is what 
Carlyle called “Thought kindling.’ ‘‘How can he teach,” he ex- 
claims, ‘“‘who has no live coal within him, but is all burnt out to a 
grammatical cinder?’ It is true, of course, that occasionally great 
teachers have made few original contributions. But such men have 
usually approached their subjects by a method of sifting the right 
from the wrong which, in itself, is a sort of research into true under- 
standing, and in this way have founded schools of investigation. . . . 

And it is at the present stage of our development that this type of 
relationship between teachers and the taught is of particular impor- 
tance. The rapidity with which the exacter sciences of chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics are penetrating medicine makes collabora- 
tors of the experienced biologist and the younger student who comes 
fresh from the fundamental laboratories. As much error can be 
committed by the premature attempt to apply exact mathematical 
reasoning, accurate enough in simple systems, to the complex proc- 
esses of living matter, as by neglecting available physico-chemical 
knowledge in the biological approach. The two methods are depen- 
dent upon the same kind of reasoning. But while the more exact 
sciences gain much of their information by creating their own condi- 
tions of study in systems sufficiently simple to permit absolute con- 
clusions, nature fixes the conditions which the biologist must investi- 
vate. ... 

But in this matter of research there is still much that awaits ad- 
justment. The very point of view which I have expressed has placed 
a premium on the mere activity of investigative effort regardless of 
its intelligence or results. We have developed the habit of judging 
men for positions by the perusal of the titles of their publications, and 
a list three pages long is more formidable than one of a few lines. 
There is also a peculiarly sensational and sentimental appeal in medi- 
cal discovery, and we are living in an age in which cheap performance, 
skillfully vulgarized, may have an enormous advertising value... . 
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There has been, in consequence, a hot-house forcing of medical 
investigation which, together with some very brilliant and useful 
growth, has nourished the weeds of much second-rate material. 
There has also developed a curious halo about research which has 
exalted it above other and, in the absence of talent, more useful and 
less expensive methods of occupying time. 

These tendencies have been further intensified by the strange cir- 
cumstance—peculiar to our present development—that, for the time 
being, available funds have often outstripped our abilities to use them 
wisely. ... 

To reduce such waste to the necessary minimum, and to prevent 
the vulgarization of science by the introduction of a spirit of rivalry 
and réclame is largely the responsibility of all of us, old and young, 
who are privileged to cooperate in hospitals and schools. It is not 
only a matter of teaching and studying in the manner which I have 
indicated, nor is it entirely one of doing our own work honestly and 
with modesty. It is necessary, in addition to this, to maintain a 
strong consciousness of the dignity of this type of occupation and 
freely to encourage into it only those of whose talents and training 
and above all of whose reverence for truth, we are convinced. Espe- 
cially must we not lose the spontaneity of our reactions of joyous ad- 
miration for a good job well done by another, and of contempt for 
cheap performance. Finally, though abandoning none of our critical 
faculties, we must be extraordinarily careful not to beco:ne so aca- 
demically conservative, as our vessels grow harder, that we extin- 
guish, with a flood of doctrinaire convictions, young thoughts too 
original and foreign to accepted theory for our own ready comprehen- 
... 

HANS ZINSSER, 
Science, vol. Ixxiv, no. 1921 


WHAT WESTERN EpucATION May LEARN FROM THE EAST 


... Of outstanding significance because of its constant presence in the 
news of the daily press is the situation in China. Here just a genera- 
tion ago a formal educational system of the old type, the longest 
standing of any in history and also the one most closely connected 
with the correlated social and political systems, was replaced by an 
educational system of the western European type. China borrowed 
the best, or what was thought the best, that the West had to give. 
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She sent the pick of her sons to Europe and to the United States to 
absorb western culture. .. . 

All will admit that there are many factors in this complex problem. 
But China is beginning to recognize that western education, as given 
to her, has failed to solve her problems. Western education does not 
induce her sons to save those who have not profited by it, to take up 
the practical tasks of agriculture, of industry, of commerce, of trans- 
portation. The modern educated youth still prefer to sit in office 
chairs and to avoid soiling their hands; their education does not give 
them moral stamina but only intellectual accomplishments. They 
are no more willing to serve for the sake of service and not for private 
reward, than of old. They are no more able to withstand temptations 
of a pecuniary kind than they were in the days of the old régime. 
They are no more able to apply their academic knowledge to the prac- 
tical demands of life, than were those of the old régimes, though these 
demands are now far more insistent, and their education presumably 
far more practical. . . . 

Unless these deficiencies are corrected, this formal education of the 
West may have for the Chinese little more significance than the for- 
mal education of the East which it has replaced. 

An educational experience of even greater significance than the 
Chinese has been taking place in Japan. Here, over a period of two 
generations, the best that the West had to offer has been tried under 
the best of circumstances. I say under the best of circumstances 
for these reasons: selection of what to take has always been made 
by the ablest of the intelligence of the land; there has always been 
adaptation, not blind imitation; there has always been careful con- 
sideration of programs by experts; there has always been careful 
and continuous observation of western experience by men of experi- 
ence rather than by youth of inexperience. . . . 

And yet the social results are quite unsatisfactory. It is true that 
under the tutelage of this sytem of universal education, Japan has 
taken her place in the var of modern nations and become a democracy. 
Japan now has universal male suffrage, and by all indications will 
soon extend it to all adult females. Japan has responsible parlia- 
mentary government; she has a free press, and an extremely sensitive 
public opinion. Two of her daily papers probably have a circulation 
each in excess of any other in the world. There is freedom of political 
criticism to an astonishing degree. She is introducing a jury system. 
Most class restrictions have passed away. There is a wide distribu- 
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tion of property, especially of agricultural lands. She has shown 
great political acumen, great military power; she has able political 
leaders. The efficiency of her educational system, as a system and 
if a bureaucratic system is taken as a model, is perhaps unsurpassed. 

And yet, in one leading and vital respect, the system is an admitted 
failure. The present academic character of the system, despite all 
of the practical adaptations and limitations, continues to produce 
more academically-trained youth than can find useful and satisfac- 
tory occupation. Japan is a commercial and industrial society of 
recent and rapid growth, and yet there are produced more youth with 
“white collar’ education than society can possibly use. A recent 
law provides for the appointment for every school of “two inspectors 
of dangerous thoughts.’’ A campaign to discover harborers of such 
“dangerous thoughts” sent more than a thousand students to prison. 
The problem which faces Japan and which she clearly envisages is 
this: Is modern Japanese democracy in danger of being destroyed 
by the very force which produced it, namely universal education, 
with an academic outlook in the secondary stage?.. . 

Some wise observers of European civilizations have considered 
the old educational system one of the chief causes of the Great War. 
Our traditional systems recruit an intellectual class fitted for pro- 
fessional activities or for bureaucratic government service far beyond 
existing needs of society. This results in an ever-expanding bureau- 
cratic superstructure far beyond the ability or the willingness of the 
proletarian substructure to support... . 

Turning from the Far East to the Near East, we find two other 
educational experiments of great significance. The first of these is 
Turkey, the erstwhile “sick man of Europe,’ now convalescing in 
Asia. And convalescing so rapidly that greater social and cultural 
progress has been made in the last six or eight years than in the re- 
cent centuries, under the tutelage of the western powers. . . . 

While we of the West debate the merits of a few simple reforms in 
our calendar or of more rational adjustment to our social needs of ways 
of measuring time, this government has changed at one stroke the 
entire calendar and the way of measuring the hours of the day, which 
of old was closely bound up with the customs and religious beliefs of 
the people. Many peoples of the West struggle unsuccessfully with 
antiquated language forms, or recent arbitrary demands of patriot- 
ism on language and vocabulary, while here a whole people changes its 
alphabet, its written and printed forms, the forms of its entire cultural 
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life, in an incredibly short time. Whole codes of law expressing the 
best conclusions of our modern western systems of democracy were 
substituted for the antiquated systems inherited from medieval 
Asia. Social reforms of such fundamental importance now number 
about ascore. They have been brought about through a combination 
of a sound nationalistic hope and vision, and a clear-sighted and coura- 
geous leadership, of direct educational methods, and of a reformed 
educational system quite inadequate in itself to the task accomplished 
by these larger reforms. . . . 

Finally there is the greatest of these experiments, perhaps the 
greatest educational experiment of all time—Russia. We are not 
here concerned with either the political or the economic experiments. 
| confess to great scepticism as to both. I am clear, however, on 
\ vo points. One is that the Russians have a right to make these 
experiments if they desire to do so. And secondly, that though the 
educational experiment is closely bound up with both the economic 
and political experiments, it has lessons and merits of significance 
to others quite independent of these connections. It is with these 
independent values that we are here concerned. 

Some years ago we had an experiment in school administration in 
one small city in the Un:ted States, where the school superintendent 
believed that all the social institutions of the community should con- 
tribute to the education of the children of the community, and that 
they should do this as consciously as did the school. So the library, 
the playground, the theatres, the churches, the Y.M.C.A., and 
similar institutions were organized to take their definite parts. 
The experiment attracted national attention. What that plan did 
for one small town, Russian educators are proposing to do for the 150 
millions of Russians. ‘The real point of interest now is not whether 
this is being done for the entire 150 millions. That can only come 
with time, and no doubt a long time. The real point of significance 
is that it is done in any case. And any observer can tell you, as I 
can, that it is being done in many places in most interesting ways. 
The museums, the theatres, the operas, the cinemas, the symphonies, 
the factories, the farms, the daily newspaper, the “‘wall newspaper,” 
the market place, the governmental office, the pioneer or boy scouts, 
the school excursion, all do their part in the regular educational 
program for the children... . 

One further illustration will suffice. One educational device the 
Russians frankly admit was borrowed from the American school. 
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Every school, every schoolroom, every school child must do some 
form of ‘‘socially useful work,’’ to use their terminology. This so- 
cially useful work becomes a part of the organized work of the school 
and ties up the formal instruction with the outside life of the child 
and of the community. In the school in one factory district, the work 
of each child was connected with some one tenement house. | 
counted fifteen different kinds of socially useful work, including play- 
ing with and amusing the children, teaching them to sew, teaching of 
personal habits, gardening, instruction in bird lore; with older people, 
forming young communist clubs, anti-religious propaganda, teaching 
anti-alcoholism, evils of gambling, foreign relations; with both old 
and young, instruction in the field of social activities. The reaction 
which an observer experiences from these experiments may be either 
for or against. But they are at least vital experiments, greatly differ- 
ent from the formal school procedure of the past. Here will be given 
a wider test of both the new forces of group instruction and the new 
devices in individual instruction which may be of great value as well 
as great suggestiveness to the educators of the West... . 
PAUL MONROE, 
Journal American Association of University \Vomen, 
vol. xxv, no. 1 
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REVIEWS 
FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


This report of the National Advisory Committee on Education is 
published in two parts: (1) Committee Findings and Recommenda- 
tions, 140 pages; (2) Basic Facts, 450 pages. 

Part I contains a discussion of Policies and Procedures, including 
chapters on The Educational Situation in the Federal Government, 
Fields of Federal Responsibility for Education, Federal Relations to 
Education in the States, Education in Special Federal Areas, Educa- 
tion of the Indians and Other Indigenous Peoples, Education in the 
Territories and Outlying Possessions, The Training of Government 
Personnel, Research and Information Service, International Intellec- 
tual Relations, General Policies and Administrative Procedures. 
This is followed by a second section on Governmental Organization 
by Minority Reports and Addenda. 

Some of the principal recommendations of the Committee may be 
indicated as follows, but the report itself must be consulted for the de- 
tails and the supporting arguments: 

Continue spectal aid now in force for aiding agricultural education 
and research, etc., for a term of perhaps five years, eliminating the 
requirement for matching with state money and the authority of a 
Federal agency to approve or reject state plans. 

Amend those existing Jaws which give or tend to give the Federal 
Government and its agencies power to interfere with the autonomy 
of the states in matters of education. This applies to requirements 
for matching funds, for approval or rejection of state educational plans, 
for prescription of standards controlling instruction, for supervision 
of educational or research activities within the states. 

Study finances. Make further and continuing studies of tax systems, 
distribution of national income, living costs, public expenditures 
for eleemosynary institutions, bonded indebtedness, federal aid to 
states for purposes other than education, and of such other features 
of the situation as may be necessary to understand the total economic, 
political, and fiscal organization of which the school system is a 
part. 

Aid education generally. Make all future grants to states as grants 
in aid of education in general, expendable by each state for any or 
all educational purposes as the state itself may direct. Such grants 
should be made only after thorough educational and financial studies 
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have shown to the satisfaction of the appropriating power that such 
federal aid is justified. Such grants should in no case be flat grants 
of an equal amount for each state, but should be apportioned to the 
states on the basis of adequate educational and financial studies. 
Such grants should be made for a definite and not an inconclusive 
period, and be subject to review at the close of every ten-year census 
period, when needed readjustments may be made to meet changed 
conditions. The only restriction placed by federal legislation on 
such educational grarts should be the provision that every state, 
when it accepts the grant, agrees to make each year to the federal 
headquarters for education a full report on all questions on which 
the federal headquarters for education may require information con- 
cerning the manner in which the State has used the grant. 

Create adequate federal headquarters. Create an adequate federal 
headquarters for educational research and information, so organized 
as to serve both as a reliable source of comprehensive, correlated, and 
accurate information regarding national aspects of education for all 
concerned in the states, territories and outlying possessions, and 
as a cooperating center for all federal agencies with respect to the 
educational aspects of their work. 

Increase Appropriations. Increase the federal appropriations for 
educational research and information service by the Office of Educa- 
tion, by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, by the Exten- 
sion Service and the Office of Experiment Stations in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by other offices or bureaus of the Federal 
Government primarily concerned with the stimulation and improve- 
ment of various types of education in the states; and provide ample 
facilities to these offices for supplying to all concerned the results 
of research and statistical studies through publications and confer- 
ences. 

Develop the services. Develop the Federal Government's research 
and information services with increasing emphasis on comprehensive 
research and on the diffusion of information that is pertinent to the 
decision of critical national issues. 

Expand in education. Continue to expand the federal research and 
information service in the field of education until it meets adequately 
the needs of the American people for intellectual assitance in all 
phases of education, including the educational aspects of health, 
recreation, and other community activities that vitally affect physi- 
cal, mental, and moral growth. 
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Coordinate activities. In the interest of efficiency, economy, and 
continuity of policy, organize as a sub-committee of the Interdepart- 
mental Council for Education an interdepartmental conference on 
educational research and information services in education. 

Confer adequate status. Give the general headquarters for educa- 
tion in the Federal Government a status and influence within the 
governmental organization that will permit it to present forcibly both 
to Congress and to the President the scientific and other professional 
facts which are pertinent and crucial in determining the policies of the 
Federal Government with regard to education. 


In Chapter X there is a discussion of general policies and adminis- 
trative procedures, the section on policies reading in part as follows: 


Policies 


“Political control. Political control of the purposes and processes 
of public education shall remain with the state, territorial, or other 
regional or local governments. 

“In its relation to the states and their political subdivisions, the 


' Federal Government should return to its original practice, well tested 


throughout the first half of the Republic's life, and recognize that all 
powers over education are reserved to the states, respectively, or to 
the people where consitutionally they belong and where experience 
indicates they should remain. 

“Financial support. Any federal financial support for education 
in the states shall be given only for education in general and not for 
special phases of education. The amounts and methods of distribu- 
tion of such federal financial support, if any, shall be determined on 
the basis of adequate educational and financial studies such as are 
recommended elsewhere in this report. Such grants shall not be 
centrally administered by the Federal Government, but by state, 
territorial, or other regional governments. 

“This general policy should apply to all financial aid given to the 
states. The distribution of lands or monies in aid of education is a 
long established policy of the National Government. The change 
of policy which appeared soon after the middle of the last century, 
when federal grants were first made for specific phases of education, 
has not been altogether fortunate in its political, social, and financial 
consequences, regardless of the immediate educational gains in a 
rapid stimulation, quick spread, and high standardization of the 
special activities favored by federal action. Also flat, equal grants to 
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all the states for specific purposes regardless of differences in need and 
condition, are in addition concessions to political geography. They 
do not take into account the wide economic and other variations in 
different states and regions, and often lead to wasteful duplication 
of agencies within a single, economic area. The earlier practice shows 
that federal financial aid to the general educational function did not 
involve centralized federal supervision.” 

“Information service. The Federal Government shall be adequately 
empowered to render intellectual assistance to education everywhere 
throughout the American domain, whether conducted as a public or 
a voluntary enterprise. 

“The Federal Government should discover, collect, and diffuse 
useful information on all aspects of American education and on fea- 
tures of education abroad that are significant to the American people. 
These services have been rendered by the Government for many 
years, but the function is well performed in only a few fields, scantily 
performed in others, and completely neglected in still others. The 
service should be extended and made fully competent. It is only 
through professional report and counsel, with free decision left to the 
people of the state or community, that agencies of the Federal 
Government acquire legitimate leadership in education.”’ 

The chapter concludes: 

“The policies and procedures arrived at in the foregoing pages con- 
stitute, in the judgment of this Committee, ‘‘the proper chart by 
which to steer our educational course.’ Evidently, adequate govern- 
mental machinery within the federal establishment is necessary to 
insure coordinated and progressive realization in practice of the recom- 
mended policies and procedures. The problem of organizing the 
particular governmental machinery to realize these principles and 
policies in practice is so different in character from that of defining 
the essential policies that the two cannot consistently be discussed 
together. The essential policies have been treated in the First 
Section. The political mechanisms needed to achieve them are 
treated in the following Second Section. 

“The history of recent years shows that there may be sharp disagree- 
ments concerning governmental machinery. The studies of the 
Committee prove that such disagreements as to machinery do not 
prevent wide-spread agreement on essential policies and procedures. 
Through extended conference with many agencies, through exhaustive 
analysis of the whole educational situation, the Committee has formu- 
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lated the policies and procedures which we agree are fundamentally 
valid, whatever may be the governmental machinery for their realiza- 
tion. We recommend that the foregoing policies and procedures 
be followed and applied in further development of federal relations 
to the education of the American people. 


“The second section of the report on governmental organization 
contains the following recommendations: 


“Recommendations. ‘This Committee bélieves the time has come to 
ordain and establish a federal headquarters for education that shall 
be competent to meet the increasing national responsibility for educa- 
tion in ways that are consistent with the policies and procedures recom- 
mended in the First Section of this report. 


“To realize the policies presented in this report, there must be in the 
Government, close to its head coordinator, the Chief Executive, a 
spokesman for the American spirit and method in education, who may 
on all occasions express that enlightened public opinion upon educa- 
tional matters which is our surest guide in formulating public 
policy. 

“The lack of such an official spokesman for education, competent 
and influentially situated in the Government, has been one of the con- 
ditions, and a major condition, which has permitted us to drift into our 
present dilemma where a nation, by tradition and experience opposed 
to the federalized administration of education, has in fact developed 
a pluralized federal control of education in the states through various 
federal agencies, which are not even coordinated in their efforts. 


“This drift toward centralized federal controls is attested by the 
effects of enabling acts, land, and money grants with a restricted 
educational purpose, and approvals and vetoes of state plans, all 
sanctioned by law and departmental rulings. 


“The peculiar nature of the many educational services performed 
by the Federal Government requires their distribution through 
many Departments, but their effective performance also requires 
among them a degree of cooperation and coordination which only 
the Chief Executive can insure. Without an educational officer of 
equal status with the heads of all other Departments concerned, it 
would be impossible to secure that voluntary cooperation from all 
departments needed to integrate the educational resources of the 
Government. No bureau chief or head of a detached or independent 
establishment can have that equal access to the Chief Executive and 
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that equality of approach to the heads of all departments concerned 
essential to the effective total operation of education in the govern- 
ment. 


“The research and other scientific inquiry, upon which modern 
education depends for its constant improvement, requires that it 
be brought into effective application upon all educational services 
of the various departments now concerned with education in the 
states and outlying possessions. Unless the educational officer 
carrying the main responsibility for the development of educational 
research in all its phases is an officer equal in rank with the heads of 
Departments involved, he cannot fulfill his purpose. 


“Finally, the processes and results of education are becoming in- 
creasingly used in the solution of our major national problems. The 
presence in the government of an officer of cabinet rank, charged with 
representing these processes and results in all their various ramifica- 
tions would insure that effective contribution of education which is 
essential to the future political and social welfare of the nation. 

“We therefore recommend: 

“That a Department of Education with a Secretary of Education 
at its head be established in the Federal Government, in accordance 
with the following specifications. .. .”’ 

II. On this section the vote of the Committee was 38 to 11, on 
the preceding section 45 to 6. 


, Two minority reports are appended, one signed by two members 
opposing a Federal Department of Education, one signed by three 
members urging continuance for a limited number of years of special 
grants for negro education. 


“Because in our opinion the proposal to establish a Department of 
Education in the Federal Government vitiates the arguments and 
the conclusions in Section One of this Report and contradicts the 
fundamental principle upon which it is based, we have recorded our 
vote against the Report as a whole. We offer as an alternative 
mechanism the development, by means of such an increase in appro- 
priations and enlargement of personnel as will make it fully com- 
petent to carry on the functions which the Report assigns to an 
adequate federal headquarters for education, of the existing Office 
of Education in the Department of the Interior, or in some other 
Department that a future reorganization of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government may create... .”’ 
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Negro Education Presents Unique Problem 


“A combination of circumstances nowhere else to be duplicated 
in the entire field of American education serves to set apart Negro 
education as a unique and challenging problem. . . . 

“1. Every comprehensive moral obligation which binds a central 
government to exercise special solicitude for disadvantaged minorities 
of its citizens operates to obligate the Federal Government to exercise 
special solicitude in the case of this educationally disadvantaged 
minority. ... 

“If the solicitude of the Federal Government to help the States 
with Negro education is to be successful, it must be expressed in 
special Federal grants which for a limited period of years will supple- 
ment the general grants provided for in the majority report... . 

“We, therefore, recommend: 

“1. That for a limited number of years the Federal Government 
shall make to any state or states such special grants in aid of the 
development of Negro education therein, and in addition to any and 
all prevailing grants in aid of education in general, as shall be de- 
termined to be wise, after a careful study of the factors involved in 
the educational finances in said state or states, and as may be 
recommended by a joint Committee in each state created for that 
purpose and representing the Federal and State Governments and 
the Negro citizens of that state. 

“2. That the Division of Negro Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion or in lieu thereof, a specially appointed National Advisory 
Commission on Negro Education, shall make such studies in the 
field of Negro education, in addition to the studies provided for in 
Recommendation 4, page 39, of the majority report, as may be 
needed to determine how the helpful purposes of the Federal Govern- 


ment, provided for above, may be most constructively carried 
through... .”’ 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1928-30. Bulle- 
tin No. 20, 1931, United States Office of Education. Chapter xiii, 
College and University Education, by Walton C. John, pp. 44. 

These advance pages in pamphlet form supply a valuable conspec- 
tus of the progress of higher education for the biennium just past. 
The general nature of the contents is indicated by the following divi- 
sions: 

“Part I, Growth and coordination of higher educational institu- 
tions, Aspects of growth, Problems resulting from expansion, Higher 
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educational associations, Coordinating agencies for research, Surveys. 
Part II, Emerging types of colleges and universities, Recent decisions, 
Present trends in higher education.” 

Aspects of growth in quantitative terms are given by these official 
statistics: 


The number of institutions in 1928 was 1076, including junior 
colleges, in contrast to 670 in 1920. 

The total number of faculty members in 1928 was 67,209, of whom 
52,263 were men and 14,946 women. 

The total enrolment of students was 868,793 of whom 533,038 
were men and 335,755 were women. 

In the professional schools the enrolment was as follows: 

Law, 42,694; Medicine, 21,427; Theology, 13,642; Pharmacy, 
11,125; Dentistry, 9282; Osteopathy, 1865; Veterinary Medicine, 
612; Engineering, 65,520. 

In 1928, 83,065 baccalaureate degrees were granted. Graduate 
degrees awarded totalled 13,834 of which 1447 were the Ph.D. 

The total income in 1928 reported from the same number of institu- 
tions (1076) was $546,674,266. The total value of the property 
of all institutions was estimated at $2,413,748,981. 

The value of the productive endowment funds of publicly controlled 
institutions in 1928 was $110,505,241, an increase of 47% over the 
total of 1922. The corresponding total of endowment funds of pri- 
vately controlled institutions in 1928 was $1,039,607,010, an increase 
of 67% over the total of 1922. 

The next section outlines the activities of the principal associations 
concerned with higher education, with special emphasis on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Concerning the American Association 
of University Professors, the report says: ‘“‘As a national agency 
for the protection of the interests of college teachers and for promoting 
their professional welfare, the association has greatly strengthened 
the college teaching profession and added to its educational efficiency 
through its activities in behalf of security of tenure, academic free- 
dom, pension and insurance systems, and improved economic condi- 
tions of college teachers. It has also encouraged research among 
teachers.’ Attention is called to the “important measure’ passed 
at the annual meeting of the Association in 1930 ‘‘against the entangle- 
ment of college officials and teachers in activities such as propaganda 
in behalf of public utilities.” 
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The concluding division of Part I describes the coordinating agen- 
cies for graduate work and research and enumerates important syste- 
matic surveys of institutions, individual and collective. According 
to the author, ‘‘Perhaps the outstanding feature of college and uni- 
versity education for the biennium 1928-30 has been the many 
scientific studies and surveys made covering nearly all aspects of 
college and university achievement on a scale hitherto unknown in 
the history of modern education.” 

Part II summarizes the most recent innovations of a far reaching 
character at varicus institutions, including curriculum, housing, and 
other student adjustments. The principal changes in the objectives 
of each of the four years of the undergraduate course are described. 

Among the legal decisions affecting higher education it is noted that 
the Attorney General has ruled that military training in the land 
grant colleges is not compulsory. 

Concerning the investigation of the problems of higher education, 
the report asserts: ‘‘From the standpoint of college and university 
administration, the establishment of well-organized and permanent 
research centers for the study of higher educational problems at lead- 
ing university centers has been a development which promises large 
returms.... 

“Among the institutions that have been conducting a definite re- 
search program in some phase of higher education may be mentioned 
the University of Pittsburgh, the University of Chicago, Purdue 
University, Teachers College, Columbia University, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, University of Oregon, and Ohio State University.” 

This activity is explained as the consequence of the sudden growth 
of colleges and universities in every direction and as representing 
a Vigorous spirit of self-criticism prevailing in higher education today. 


A Strupy or TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


A Study of Technical Institutes, Summary Report, Supplement to 
the Journal of Engineering Education, New Series, vol. xxii, no. 1, 
September, 1931, pp. 39. 

This is the condensation of the full report of 281 pages (Lancaster 
Press, Lancaster, Pa.) of the survey conducted under the auspices of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. The 
summaries of various findings in the investigation, including charts 
graphs, and statistical tables, are most valuable. Among the prin- 
cipal results and conclusions may be noted the following: 
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“‘American industry in practically all of its branches, is understaffed 
with men of scientific and technical education. . . . 

“The situation in industry warrants a great expansion of technical 
education above the present level of the secondary schools. . . . 

“The present group of engineering colleges, numbering close to 150 
and graduating about 9000 men each year, leave many of the needs of 
industry unprovided for... . 

“The technical institutes appear to cater more effectively than 
do the engineering colleges to young men who have previously passed 
through a period of industrial experience and orientation, to men who 
have a career plan definitely mapped, to men who have passed out 
of a state of book-mindedness, to men whose natural learning proc- 
esses center in actual doing rather than formal study, and to men who 
for financial or other reasons cannot devote four years or more to 
preparation for remunerative employment... . 

“There is every reason to believe that enrolments in day technical 
schools, both full-time and part-time, can be greatly increased... . 

“To achieve permanency and success, technical institutes should 
have their own distinctive field and character. This is strongly indi- 
cated by experience both in America and abroad... . 

“There is no basis in experience for expecting the junior college of 
a mixed character to do the work of a technical institute success- 
fully.... The technical institute needs a director and staff who are 
in intimate touch with industry and specially proficient in blending 
scientific and practical instruction rather than leadership of the 
‘educationist’ type... . 

“The cooperative plan, based on alternating periods of school work 
and industrial employment, seems particularly well adapted to the 
aims and the levels of age and work of the technical institutes. . . . 

“The geographical field of the technical institutes is as yet dis- 
tinctly regional, primarily the industrial area east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and secondarily the Pacific 
slope. ... 

“The actual needs and the potential demands are beyond the re- 
sources of voluntary and private agencies, although the latter have 
important contributions to make to the enterprise as a whole. The 
needs of the country could scarcely be met by less than 250 institutes, 
and seem to call for the creation of a great chain of community insti- 
tutions having an organic place in city and state educational systems, 
yet free to achieve their own distinctive character. . . . 
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‘A lack of solidarity among the existing technical institutes has 
doubtless been a major factor in holding back the adequate develop- 
ment of similar schools over the country at large... . 

“The technical institutes have been handicapped by the fact that 
their graduates received no educational credentials which are nation- 
ally recognized. The temptation has been strong to become colleges 
and award degrees... . We have no central body of high standing 
which is concerned with technical education as a whole. ... The 
matter must remain inconclusive until the representatives of the 
technical institutes are themselves prepared to take the initiative.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, no. 20, July, 
1931, Geneva, pp. 48. 

This publication performs a service rendered by no other periodical. 
It summarizes current educational developments by countries 
throughout the world, and emphasizes movements promoting inter- 
national understanding. The description of these undertakings is 
impressive and enheartening. 

The present issue is consigned almost exclusively to activities in 
primary and secondary education. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE LIBRARY YEARBOOK 


The College and Reference Library Yearbook, no. 3, compiled by 
a committee of the College and Reference Section of the American 
Library Association and published by the Association in 1931, con- 
tains a series of articles on the progress, ideals, and standards of college 
libraries of various types; a report by William Warner Bishop on the 
more recent aspects of the work of the Advisory Group on College 
Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation; statistics for 1929-30 of 
some university, college, and reference libraries; an article on “‘Some 
Fundamentals in Planning a Library Building,’ by Edward A. Henry, 
librarian of the University of Cincinnati, and other similar informa- 
tion. 

One of the useful features of the yearbook is the annual bibliography 
of American college library administration, compiled by Dorothy 
A. Plum, reference librarian of Vassar College. 

This annual, now in its third year, gives reason to hope that college 
librarians and college faculties will look to it for information of the 
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continuing progress toward a more complete and adequate library 
service in the colleges of the United States. 
Lucy E. Fay 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS BULLETIN No. 9, NOVEMBER, 1931 


The Bulletin contains an account of the annual Congress of the 
International Confederation of Intellectual Workers held at Brussels 
September 21st to 27th last. Seven national associations were of- 
ficially represented, including Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

The section of reviews includes brief notices of Professor Ernest 
Barker’s “Universities in Great Britain,’’ Flexner’s ‘Universities: 
American English German,” the “Union List of Serials, in the Li- 
braries of the United States and Canada, Supplement,’’ and the 
‘‘Revue universitaire internationale.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


The Educational Record, vol. xii, no. 3, July, 1931. 

This issue is devoted largely to problems of institutional financing 
discussed by a number of authorities on the subject. 

Present and Impending Applications to Education of Radio and 
Allied Arts, Information Series, No. 5, National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, New York. 

The report of the Committee on Engineering Developments in- 
cluding summaries of the most recent technical developments in 
broadcasting. 

Record of Current Educational Publications, January 1 to March 
31, and April 1 to June 30, 1931. 

Examining the Examination in English, by Charles 5. Thomas 
and others; Harvard University Press, 1931. 

Trends in University Education, compiled by James Goodwin 
Hodgson; H. W. Wilson Company, 1931. 

College and Reference Library Yearbook, by Edward A. Henry 
and others; American Library Association, 1931. 

Change of Interests with Age, by Edward K. Strong, Jr.; Stan- 
ford University Press, 1931. 

Sex Education in the Colleges. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Even before the completion of the campaign, in 1889-90, for the 
funds with which to found the University of Chicago, men of Chi- 
cago suitable by reason of their worth in the community were being 
tentatively selected. The result was that the University of Chicago 
when founded, instead of being timorously and dividedly adminis- 
tered by men chosen to represent some given church or society, or as 
advocates of some special educational theory or theological opinion, 
was wisely guided by men of recognized standing in the world of busi- 
ness. Cooperatively and with enthusiasm they planned for the future 
of a university which should not be circumscribed in resources, in size, 
or in objective. Their ideals were vivid, their faith was infectious, 
their zeal stable. The four decades which have passed since the in- 
corporation of the University have seen justification of their plans 
and realization of many of their hopes. The wisdom of selecting 
trustees who exemplify good sense, who plan unitedly and conserva- 
tively for progress in educational methods, increase of capital and 
growth of physical plant, has been amply approved by results. The 
University, which began with less than a million dollars, $600,000 
being the gift of John D. Rockefeller and $400,000 secured only after 
a year’s heartbreaking effort to obtain this modest founding fund, has 
grown to be one of the world’s outstanding institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Its resources now exceed $100,000,000. Its annual budget is 
more than $7,500,000. Its students annually number over 14,000. 
Its faculties are composed of more than 900 teachers. Students and 
teachers are housed in some seventy odd buildings including, since 
July 1, 1924, newer structures costing $21,000,000. There must have 
been some more potent force than the energized evolution of the grow- 
ing Middle West to account for such development—a development, 
doubtless, unprecedented in the annals of education. While no in- 
considerable part of this progress is due to the wisdom and initiative 
of William Rainey Harper, its first president, and to his successors, 
without the tireless, unselfish service, the constant flow of liberal 
contributions, and the cooperative spirit of the Board of Trustees, 
such achievements could not be recorded. For the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Chicago, of which the president of the University 
has usually been a member, is the University’s legislative and ex- 
ecutive department, and its supreme court. 
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A rather unusual, if not unique, even at the University of Chicago, 
evidence of that spirit of cooperation to which reference has been 
made, is the dinner given by the Board of Trustees to the members 
of several faculties. Hundreds of the teachers of higher rank on this 
yearly occasion are guests of the “‘corporation in law.’’ It so hap- 
pened recently that at such a trustees’ dinner one of the speakers gave 
an estimate of the character and services of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity. Since the date of the incorporation of the University, Sep- 
tember 10, 1890, seventy-five trustees have from time to time been 
elected. 

The speaker said: 

“The members of the board have been a cross section of the better 
element of the life of the Middle West. While the great majority 
has been chosen from Chicago, other cities have been represented. 
They have come from different walks in life. Some of them have 
been rich. Some have devoted to the University the income of their 
capital; others have contributed their service; all have given the 
best they had, whether it was time, or dollars, or both.”’ 

The Board of Trustees, during its forty years of history, has never 
been dominated by a group or clique of men selected from one pro- 
fession, or from one business, or from one religious denomination. It 
has never been arbitrarily ruled by the Baptists, or the ministers, or 
the lawyers. Of its members during the four decades, four have 
been bankers or in related business; two have been connected with 
insurance companies; eight have been lawyers; six have been judges; 
twelve have been manufacturers of one sort or another; four have 
been ministers; three have dealt in real estate; four have been presi- 
dents of the University; five have been connected with publishing, 
printing, and advertising; four would, doubtless, be entered as capi- 
talists in Who’s Who. A noted physician has presumably prescribed 
for the health of the institution; three engineers and contractors have 
brought their knowledge of building construction. Two of the trus- 
tees originally chosen and for forty years useful in high degree are still 
serving the University, although now known as “honorary trustees.”’ 
One of these has given the University for forty years the benefit of his 
tactfulness, his good judgment, his rich fund of general knowledge, 
his money, and his skill in determining the worth of architects and 
architecture. 

Possibly the most significant characteristic of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Chicago is the fact that they are chosen not be- 
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cause it is a high honor to be one of such a company of men, but 
because they are expected—and they meet the expectation—to take 
personal and laborious part in the administration of the University’s 
affairs. This part includes the drudgery of auditing securities; the 
painful consideration and criticism of estimates and blue-prints; the 
study of the ability and availability of proposed members of the 
faculties; the always necessary development of endowment and 
building funds; the oversight and direction of a large publishing, 
printing, and book-selling plant; the patience-testing and time- 
consuming weighing of resources against continuous demands for 
enlargement of facilities and development of educational departments; 
and, as fundamental to the prosperity of the University, the scrutiny 
of mortgages and bonds, the decision as to the purchase and sale of 
endowment securities, and the selection of sound investments with 
the highest return possible with safety. 

Such duties as those entrusted to the trustees at Chicago are doubt- 
less similar to those assigned to men and women responsible for the 
life and prosperity of many other universities and colleges. Such 
duties are frequently assigned, but too often, as now and then revealed 
by the collapse of such institutions, or the serious inroads made upon 
their endowments, are not so seriously or so conscientiously regarded 
as is the case at Chicago. The Chicago trustees—thirty in number— 
are, first of all, with a few exceptions, residents of the city. They 
can see what is transpiring in the business offices, in the classrooms, 
in the residence halls, on the playfields. They meet the members of 
the teaching staff. Their children and their neighbors’ children are 
students of the University. 

These onerous duties are attacked through the instrumentality of 
eight standing committees, each having a chairman and a vice- 
chairman and three other trustee members. In one year the board 
held sixteen meetings. ‘There were sixty-five meetings of its standing 
committees, and no one, not even the ubiquitous secretary, knows 
how many informal conferences were held. It is known, however, 
that he took the minutes of 167 meetings of one sort or another during 
that twelve-month period. At least one member of the board de- 
votes as much time to the affairs of the University as to the great 
corporation of which he is an executive. 


Association of American Colleges, 
vol. xvii, no. 3 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Economic STATUS OF FACULTY 


Despite the general improvement in the salaries of university teach- 
ers since the war, we, in company with most other institutions, are 
far short of providing a wage commensurate with the legitimate needs 
of our faculty. In order to provide a wage that would ensure reason- 
able comfort and a small margin for investment, it would be necessary 
to double the salaries which now prevail. While the needs of differ- 
ent persons greatly vary, I think it can be said that the highest sala- 
ries now paid to professors at Cornell barely suffice to meet the 
modest needs of single and married persons who have no dependents. 
Since it is useless to hope that the endowment of the University will 
suddenly be doubled, it is pertinent to inquire if the funds now avail- 
able can be more equitably distributed... . 

R. M. OGDEN, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 


By signature of the Governor on March 21, 1930, a legislative bill 
admitting the staffs and employees of the state institutions at Cornell 
University to the benefits of the State Employees’ Retirement System 
became law. The state established this system to take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, and at that time assumed the financial responsibility 
for whatever credit each employee was entitled to receive by reason 
of state service prior to that date. From January, 1921, the employee 
and the state jointly contribute an approximately equal percentage 
of the member’s monthly salary. On retirement, which may be at 
sixty years of age or later, the member receives a retiring allowance 
which is approximately equal to one-seventieth of the average annual 
salary for the last five years of service, multiplied by the number of 
years in which the individual has been engaged in state service. 
There are provisions for ordinary disability retirement, accidental 
disability retirement, and ordinary and accidental death benefits, as 
well as for superannuation retirement. Admission to the system is 
optional for all employees of the state institutions at Cornell Uni- 
versity who were in service on March 21, 1930, and compulsory for all 
who enter the service of these institutions thereafter. Employees of 
these institutions desiring credit for prior service must pay into the 
system such contributions, with accumulated interest, as they would 
have made had they entered on January 1, 1921, or at such time since 
as they became employees of these institutions. The system is ad- 
mirably conceived. Admission to it makes adequate provision for 
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one of the most pressing problems hitherto confronting these institu- 
tions with respect to adequate retiring allowances for aged teachers 
and other servants of the institutions... . 
A. R. Mann, 
Cornell University Official Publication, vol. xxii, no. 4 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, RIGHT OF DISMISSAL OF A STUDENT 


A freshman from the School of Education was dropped at the end of 
the first semester for poor scholarship, but was allowed to continue 
under a change of curriculum until again dropped by the Academic 
Council. Her father brought suit for reinstatement, and she was 
allowed to attend classes as a spectator. May 14th, Judge Barnes, 
of the Common Pleas Court, made a ruling against the University, 
which read in part: 

“The unquestioned right which the faculty has to refuse promotion 
or graduation, or even demote them to a lower class or require the 
repeating of the year’s work, has always seemed a sufficient disci- 
plinary action where the student has observed all reasonable rules and 
regulations and is guilty of nothing more than being mentally slow. 

‘‘Furthermore, there can be no question that the State Legislature 
has the unquestioned right to make provision by law for dropping 
and expelling students for failure in scholastic attainments, but until 
the Legislature does make such provision we are unable to conclude 
that any University supported by the state can take away the right 
to attend school merely on scholastic failure. The law gives the 
right and only the law can take it away.”’ 

From this ruling, the University naturally appealed. While the 
Court of Appeals has not at this writing rendered a formal decision, 
there is reason to anticipate a reversal, the presiding judge having 
made the statement: 

‘The court is of one mind that a university has authority to estab- 
lish a scholastic standard, fixed rules, and enforce them.” 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MINNESOTA CHAPTER OF THE A.A.U.P. 
ON OCTOBER 28, 1931 


‘The Minnesota Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors after thorough discussion of the report of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure at the Ohio State University as 
printed in the October, 1931, issue of the Bulletin of the A.A.U.P. 
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wishes to go on record as unanimously approving the report. Acting 
on the basis of the findings of the report, we hereby resolve that a 
copy of our approval be sent to: the national officers of our organiza- 
tion; Dr. Herbert A. Miller; the Ohio State Chapter of the A.A.U.P.; 
the President of Ohio State University; and the Board of Trustees of 
Ohio State University. 

‘Furthermore, we hereby approve the action of the Investigating 
Committee in holding that the Board of Trustees of Ohio State Uni- 
versity should take that one action which will do most to restore its 
reputation for just dealing—namely, the reinstatement of Dr. Miller, 
whose dismissal was found to be ‘directly opposed to sound public 
policy, to good educational practice, and to long established uni- 
versity ideals.’ ”’ 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, SALARY INCREASES 


On the basis of a special bequest by an alumnus of the university, 
the institution is enabled to inaugurate an interesting plan for recog- 
nizing among members of the faculty superiority in teaching, influence 
on undergraduates, eminence as a scholar, intellectual growth, and 
service to the college and to the community. Additions will be made 
to normal salaries of about thirty persons, the selection to be made 
through ratification by the trustees of nominations submitted by their 
Executive Committee. Action taken in October will result in addi- 
tional compensation to six professors at the rate of $2500 per year 
and to eight professors at the rate of $1250. The plan is said to 
have been anticipated by the first president of Wesleyan one hundred 
years ago in a statement that, while he was not in favor of permanency 
of tenure irrespective of the quality of service, he advocated professors 
should have differentiated salaries based on superiority. The new 
plan is the first definite embodiment of this proposal. 


“GOLD AT THE RAINBOW’sS END’’! 


“There are professors and professors. Some meet their classes 
every week, dole out their work as so much merchandise to be sold 
over the counter, spring the customary number of quizzes, average 
up a list of grades, and let it go at that. Everything is as cold and 
impersonal as an automat. The process is strangely like the regular, 
persistent appearance of the cuckoo when the hands of the clock 


1 Condensed from a prize editorial in a student paper, eliminating names. 
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mark the hour. The bird appears on time, pipes its piece, and pops 
back out of sight again. 

“Then there are other men who likewise meet their classes regularly. 
But for them each session is an adventure. Each class is another ex- 
perience with young men, an hour not to be endured but to be lived. 
Here for them is the high emprise—to work with growing minds, to 
open up the way, to fire the imagination and kindle the will, to initiate 
men into special fields of study without destroying the broad sweep 
of the horizons ahead. Here the human element must never be 
lost. Here the personal inspiration of an enthused leader must never 
be absent. Consequently there forms a warm bond of sympathy 
between the student and the teacher. The one thrills to the quest, 
the other leads. He responds to the friendly beckoning onward. 
He warms to the glowing personality as to the sun. He develops under 
it and finds no small part of its influence woven into his life. Such 
leaders build themselves into their students’ lives. Such professors 
are powerful factors in college life... . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM A MEMBER 


““May I compliment the committee on the Miller case on its clean- 
cut and vigorous report. Why can not the A. A. U. P. introduce a 
policy of ante-mortem treatment? Post-mortems are enjoyed by 
the public, but are not of great immediate value to the corpse.” 


FROM REPLY BY GENERAL SECRETARY 


“In regard to your final paragraph, the question you raise is one 
which constantly engages the active attention of Committee A. 
You will see by the report of the Committee, published in the Febru- 
ary Bulletin and by the report now in preparation, that nearly ail 
of the problems are dealt with informally and with the hope of pre- 
ventive influence. Moreover, we have strong reason for believing 
that the publicity of such reports as that on Ohio exercises a consider- 
able deterrent effect on institutions in which tenure cases might 
otherwise develop.” 


FrRoM THE ACTING HEAD OF A DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
BUSINESS AND SOCIOLOGY IN A STATE UNIVERSITY 


“This is our first experience in this Department in making use of 
your Appointment Service, and I may say that we are much pleased 
with the kind of information which your Service seems able to give. 
I am sure that the American Association of University Professors is 
carrying on a most useful and helpful activity along these lines, both 
for the institutions desiring men and for competent men who desire 
positions or changes of location in their work. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of two 
hundred and thirteen active and ninety-seven junior members, as 
follows: 


Antioch College, James A. Horton; University of Arizona, Roy F. Graesser, 
Robert B. Pettengill, J. Franklin Walker; Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Charles C. Denney, Earl L. Higgins, Oscar N. Lackey, Lowell C. Thompson, 
Orion D. Wray; University of Arkansas, Paul L. Day; Baker University, William 
E. Bruner; Brown University, William A. Brown, Jr.; Bryn Mawr College, 
Dorothea E. Smith; California Institute of Technology, Linus C. Pauling; 
California State Teachers College, M. Eustace Broom, Dudley H. Robinson, 
Smith L. Stovall; University of California, Felix Flugel; Centenary College, 
Morris U. Lively; University of Chicago, A. Wayne McMillen, Henry Schultz, 
Kenneth C. Sears; University of Cincinnati, Robert C. Cantelo; The City 
College, Alfred N. Appleby, Oscar I. Janowsky, Carl W. Kinkeldey, Harry N. 
Rivlin; Columbia University, Paul F. Brissenden; Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Frank A. Ferguson; Cornell College, Luella S. Ninde; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Frederick 0. Bissell, Jr.; Dalhousie University, Howard L. Bronson, 
John H. L. Johnstone; Davidson College, Fred K. Fleagle; Denison University, 
Leland J. Gordon; College of the City of Detroit, Helen L. Bishop, William 
C. F. Krueger, Earl A. Resweber; University of Detroit, Leo E. Buss, Alfred 
R. W. de Jonge, Daniel J. Maynihan, Anthony Park; Dickinson College, Gerald 
Barnes; Emory and Henry College, J. W. Hill; Evansville College, Howard C. 
Abbott, Paul G. Cressey; Florida State College for Women, Beulah D. Wester- 
man; University of Florida, Montgomery D. Anderson; Harvard University, 
Frank C. Isely, Frederick G. Nichols, Fred C. Smith, Francis T. Spaulding; 
Haverford College, Austin Wright; Hiram College, Harold E. Davis; Hunter 
College, Ann Anthony, Elna C. Boecker, Anne E. Burlingame, Claudine Gray, 
Harriet H. Keith, Elsie R. Kengla, Samuel W. Patterson, Arpad Steiner, Louis 
Weisner, Marie Whelan, Blanche C. Williams, Adeline G. Wykes; University 
of Idaho, Raymond M. Mosher; Illinois State Teachers College (Southern), 
Willis G. Swartz; University of Illinois, Theodore C. Pease, P. L. Windsor; 
Indiana State Teachers College, Clement T. Malan; Iowa State College, Alvhh 
R. Lauer, Ray E. Wakeley; Iowa State Teachers College, Robert W. Harbeson; 
James Millikin University, James A. Melrose; Kansas State Teachers College 
(Emporia), Carroll P. Baber, Edwin J. Brown, Vincent A. Davis, Herbert G. 
Lull, Oscar J. Peterson, M. Wesley Roper, Henry E. Schrammel; University 
of Kansas, Thomas E. Atkinson, Harry R. De Silva, Cornelia M. Downs, Seba 
Eldridge, Elmer F. Engel, Domenico Gagliardo, Richard L. Grider, Herbert E. 
Jordan, Mary E. Larson, Paul Lawson, Helen O. Mahin, James Naismith, 
John H. Nelson, Chesley J. Posey, Frederic N. Raymond, Robert Taft, E. Lee 
Treece, Austin H. Turney, Calvert J. Winter; Louisiana State University, 
J. S. Hamilton, Cyril E. Smith; University of Louisville, Joseph A. Ayers; Loyola 
University (Illinois), Emil Weiss; Macalester College, Alice L. Berry; Mar- 
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quette University, Maynard W. Brown, George E. Vander Beke; Marshall 
College, William N. Beetham; University of Maryland, S. M. Wedeberg; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, George R. Harrison, Robert B. Morrissey; 
McKendree College, Christopher J. Bittner; Meredith College, Mary L. Porter; 
Michigan State College, Stanard G. Bergquist; University of Michigan, Henry 
C. Hutchins; Mississippi Woman’s College, George D. Davidson, Elwood S. 
Roeder; University of Missouri, Lee-Carl Overstreet, Farris H. Woods; Mora- 
vian College, Albert G. Rau; Mount Holyoke College, James E. Carver; Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, Graham A. Barringer; University of Nevada, 
Francis C. Murgotten; New York University, Hugh E. Agnew, Henry J. Fry; 
T. D. O’Brien, Jr.; North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Lawrence E. Hinkle, J. B. Mitchell, Ivan V. Shunk, B. W. Wells; University 
of North Carolina, James P. Harland; North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Donald G. Hay; Northwestern University, Charles A. R. Wardwell; Notre Dame 
College, Magdalen Soisson; Oberlin College, Clarence T. Craig, Walter M. 
Horton, Ben W. Lewis, Luke E. Steiner; Ohio State University, Theodore 
N. Beckman, W. Conard Fernelius, H. Gordon Hullfish; Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, W. Roy Diem; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Garrett 
B. Drummond, Florence I. Scoular; University of Oklahoma, Paul Carpenter; 
Oregon State Normal School (Southern), Helen C. Anderson, Verne V. Caldwell, 
Loren E. Messenger, Walter Redford, Bertha A. Smith, Arthur S. Taylor, Clara 
A. Trotter, Wayne W. Wells; University of Oregon, Will V. Norris; University 
of Pennsylvania, Adolf D. Klarmann; Phillips University, Frank E. Knowles: 
University of Pittsburgh, George A. Lundberg; Princeton University, Howard 
S. Piquet; Rhode Island State College, Ralph E. Brown; Rutgers University, 
Mildred Moulton, Marguerite L. Richards, Harold A. Van Dorn; St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, L. F. Kacmarynski; Simpson College, Samuel C. Ham, 
Nina V. Mitchell; Skidmore College, Louis E. Johns; University of Southern 
California, Rex Ragan; University of South Carolina, Thomas F. Ball; South 
Dakota State School of Mines, Carl G. Watson; Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Edward H. Jones, Umphrey Lee, Edwin D. Mouzon, Jr.; Southwestern, 
Robert W. Hartley; Temple University, Richard S. Harter, John S. Kramer; 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Graves B. Roberts; Texas State 
College for Women, William E. Jones; Texas Technological College, S. J. Boller, 
A. B. Cunningham, Bonnie K. Dysart; University of Texas, Charles F. Arrowood, 
Jesse Place; Trinity University, Charles E. Cayley; Tulane University, Rose L. 
Mooney; University of Tulsa, Bertram D. Barclay; Harvey D. Chase; Franklin 
G. Dill; Amos L. Herold; Laurence S. McLeod, Ralph W. Veatch, M. Senn 
Waddell; Union College, James Brewster, John H. Wittner; University of Utah, 
Elbert D. Thomas; Vassar College, Philip H. Davis; Washburn College, Paul 
Hansen; State College of Washington, Archie S. Stewart; Washington Uni- 
versity, R. I. Brumbaugh; Western Reserve University, Kenneth Scott; Western 
State College (Colorado), Albert M. Capron; West Virginia University, 
Louis W. Chappell, Hubert C. Howard, Walter Wadepuhl; William Jewell 
College, Clarence J. Elmore, George F. Weida; University of Wisconsin, A. S. 
Barr, J. H. Van Vleck, Julia G. Wales; University of Wyoming, R. L. Rhoads; 
Yale University, Philip W. Barber, G. Richard Burns, Harry M. Zimmer- 
man. 
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TRANSFER FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


St. John’s College, William H. Bayliff; University of Maryland, E. S. Bellman: 
Washington State College, Valeda Brockway; Northwestern University, Nelson 
Bushnell; Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Rose M. Davis; Yale University, 
Felix d’Herelle; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Edward N. Doan; University of 
Missouri, Arthur S. Emig; University of Louisville, Ellis Freeman; Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Henry C. Gray; College of William and Mary, G. E. Gregory; 
Stanford University, William W. Greulich; Stanford University, Hazel D. Hansen; 
Duke University, Charles R. Hauser; Yale Uaiversity, Florien Heiser; College of 
William and Mary, L. V. Howard; University of Southern California, Hans N. 
von Koerber; University of Montana, Esther L. Larsen; Cornell College, Theo- 
dore W. Mathews; University of Notre Dame, Paul J. Menge; University of 
North Carolina, Rudolph Michel; University of Louisville, Walter L. Moore; 
Washington State College, Karl G. Pfeiffer; Kansas State Teachers College, 
E. M. Pope; South Dakota State College, Ruth B. Rasmusen; Boston University, 
Vergil D. Reed; University of Louisville, Jean M. Roberts; Goucher College, 
Jeanne Rosselet; Miami University, James Hershey Russell; Duke University, 
John H. Saylor; Hillsdale College, George Schlesselman; North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, C. A. Severinson; University of Louisville, Virginia L. Smith; 
University of Maine, Werner T. Snyder; Louisiana State University, Susanne 
Thompson; Ohio State University, Carl D. Varvel; University of Florida, John 
Wann; Tulane University, F. H. Wilson. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Battle Creek College, Stanley Hartsell; Brown University, Nellie C. Morton; 
Bryn Mawr College, Susanna P. Edmondson; University of California, Sanford 
A. Mosk; Columbia University, Lucile A. Huber, Harold F. Wilson; Cornell 
University, Cora F. Braun, Norris W. Goldsmith; Duke University, Ruth W. 
Stokes; George Peabody College for Teachers, Henry L. Jones; Hanover 
College, Charles C. Harvey; Harvard University, Daniel J. Bronstein, Francis 
J. Haley; Heidelberg College, N. W. Sawyer; Hillsdale College, Marjorie E. 
Stevenson; University of Illinois, Arthur L. Hjortland; Iowa State College, 
Sidney C. Stone; University of Iowa, Harold H. Anderson, Leo B. Fagan, 
Mina Goehring; Johns Hopkins University, Mary Coggeshall; Kalamazoo 
College, W. P. E. Hallensleben; University of Kansas, Donald McL. Purdy; 
Marshall College, F. A. Fitch, Jr., John B. Schneider; Meredith College, Mabel 
A. Barkley; Michigan State College, John C. Davis; University of Michigan, 
Harvey Curtis Webster; University of Missouri, Brewton Berry; Missouri 
Valley College, Harry J. Jordan; Mount Holyoke College, Hazel M. Fletcher; 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Francis W. Werking; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, H. Gerald Dewees; Oberlin College, Fred M. Zorbaugh; Occidental Col- 
lege, Barclay W. Bradley; Ohio State University, Merle V. Baker, Arthur 
J. Klein, Robert D. McGinnis, Vernon L. Miller; University of Oklahoma, 
Harvey C. Hansen, Elmer L. Lucas, Eleonora L. Schmidt; Oregon State Nor- 
mal School (Southern), Eloise Buck; University of Oregon, Helen E. Crane; 
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University of Pennsylvania, Robert E. Blanc, Robert Warnock, Jr.; Princeton 
University, Michael S. Blankfort; Rhode Island State College, Carroll D 
Billmyer; Rice Institute, L. Gardner Miller; University of Southern California, 
Philip P. Wiener; Temple University, A. Sidney Hyde, Belle S. Matheson; 
University of Texas, Oliver F. Ramsey; Trinity College, Charles J. Rohr; 
Ursinus College, Phillip B. Willauer; Washington and Jefferson College, 
William E. Hunter; University of Washington, Gerda Okerlund; University of 
Wisconsin, William L. Greer; Vassar College, Margaret A. Campbell; Yale 
University, Ruth Bourne; Not in University Connection, Eunice M. Acheson 
(M.A., University of Chicago), Washington, lowa; Margaret Anderson (Ph.D., 
University of Chicago), Chicago, Illinois; Hubert A. Bauer (Ph.D., University 
of Washington), Montgomery, West Virginia; Thomas A. Bendrat (Ph.D., 
University of Berlin), Keyser, West Virginia; William P. Brandon (M.A., Univer- 
sity of North Carolina), Oglethorpe, Georgia; William Chislett, Jr. (Ph.D., 
Stanford University), New York, N. Y.; William H. Combs (M.A., Indiana 
University), Washington, D. C.; Alfred G. Ennis (M.S., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology), Pottsville, Pennsylvania; Leona Fehler (M.A., Johns Hopkins 
University), Baltimore, Maryland; Max L. Griffin (M.A., Tulane University), 
Monroe, North Carolina; O. A. Gullickson (M.A., Columbia University), 
Chicago, Illinois; Danforth R. Hale (Ph.D., Cornell University), Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; B. F. Hastings (E.M., Yale University), Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Benjamin H. Hill (M.S., Texas Christian University), High Point, 
North Carolina; Alice Irwin (M.A., Northwestern University), Holland, Ohio; 
May H. James (Ph.D., Brown University), Bronxville, New York; Laurence J. 
Lafleur (Ph.D., Cornell University), Brooklyn, New York; Robert S. Leonard 
(A.M., Harvard University), Washington, D. C.; Mary K. Maner (M.A., 
Columbia University), Atlanta, Georgia; George G. Mercer (M.S., Union Col- 
lege), Schuyler Lake, New York; William J. Miller (M.A., Northwestern Univer- 
sity), Brooklyn, New York; John Munroe, Brooklyn, New York; Pierrepont H. 
Nichols (Ph.D., Harvard University), Harrogate, Tennessee; Leonard T. Nordlie 
(A.M., University of Illinois), Washington, D. C.; Orland M. Ritchie (Th.M., 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary), Rio Grande, Ohio; Gustav H. Schlauch (Ph.D., 
University of Washington), Spokane, Washington; Dwight L. Scoles (Ph.D., 
Columbia University), Brooklyn, New York; James B. Sharp (Ph.D., Stanford 
University), San Francisco, California; Harry J. Stuckey (Ph.D. Candidate, 
American University), Clarendon, Virginia; Leslie O. Taylor (M.A., University 
of Chicago), Omaha, Nebraska; Perry McK. Teeple (C.E., Lehigh University), 
Washington, D. C.; Richard V. Teggart (Ph.D., University of California), 
Berkley, California; Isabel B. Watts (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin), Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ernest A. Weinke (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin), Omaha, 
Nebraska; Hugo C. M. Wendel (Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania), Brooklyn, 
New York; Donald P. Wilson (M.A., University of Florida), Grenada, Missis- 
sippi; J. S. Worrall (Ph.D., University of Michigan), Olivet, Michigan. 
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The following two hundred and twenty-four nominations for active 
membership and eighty-one nominations for junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution, Objection 
to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Admissions! and will be considered by the Committee if received 
before January 25, 1932. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, 
Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, 
Buffalo. 


Olga Achtenhagen (English), Lawrence 

Marguerite Andrade (French), De Pauw 

H. P. Archerd (Classics), Hamline 

Robert K. Atwell (Languages), Texas State College for Women 
Frances M. Barbour (English), Illinois State Teachers (Southern) 
J. W. Beams (Physics), Virginia 

Howard P. Becker (Sociology), Smith 

M. Hume Bedford (Chemistry), Kentucky 

Arnold R. Broggi (History), Brooklyn 

W. Edward Brown (Greek), Lafayette 

Lilian B. Brownfield (English), De Pauw 

Jeanne Butler (French), Pennsylvania College for Women 
Mary A. Cameron (Education), Western Reserve 

A. M. Chickering (Biology), Albion 

Paul E. Clark (Chemistry), Muskingum 

Willis H. Clark (Chemistry), Texas State College for Women 
Helen C. Clowes (Education), Western Reserve 

Wade H. Coleman, Jr. (French), Alabama 

Ralph M. Combs (Biology), Temple 

Ralph Conwell (Economics), Wyoming 

Walter M. Crittenden (English), Temple 

Stephen F. Darling (Chemistry), Lawrence 

Alexander L. M. Dingee (Physics), Mass. Inst. Technology 
H. W. Dodds (Political Science), Princeton 

D. Neill Donaldson (Economics), Colorado Agricultural 
Randolph C. Downes (History), Pittsburgh 

Eleanor S. Duckett (Latin), Smith 

Laberta Dysart (History), Pennsylvania College for Women 
Della T. Early (History), Southern California 


! Nominations should in all cases be presented through tk Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 
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George V. Edwards (Latin), Brooklyn 

Wilford J. Eiteman (Economics), Albion 

Richard M. Elliott (Psychology), Minnesota 

Lee M. Ellison (English), Texas State College for Women 
B. W. Fairbanks (Animal Husbandry), Colorado Agricultural 
James O. Foley (Anatomy), Alabama 

Brooks Forchand (English), Alabama 

Malcolm C. Foster (Mathematics), Wesleyan University 
Clarence H. Gaines (English), St. Lawrence 

Vida Gegenheimer (Chemistry), Russell Sage 
Marceliano R. Gonzalez (Spanish), De Pauw 

Alice Goodell (Music), Pennsylvania College for Women 
Harold R. Hagan (Zoology), Hawaii 

Henry C. Haggan (Agriculture), Morehead State Teachers 
Mary G. Hamilton (English), De Pauw 

Robert A. Hardin (Practical Arts), Nebraska Wesleyan 
Richard E. Haswell (English), Louisville 

G. Elliott Hatfield (Physical Training), Union 

Paul A. Herbert (Forestry), Michigan State 

Margaret M. Herdman (Library), Louisiana State 
Frederick J. Hermann (Biology), Temple 

May Hill (Education), Western Reserve 

Michael Hill (Mathematics), North Carolina 

E. Annette Hinds (Biology), Russell Sage 

Frank W. Hoffer (Sociology), Virginia 

Ernest V. Hollis (Education), Morehead State Teachers 
Edmund M. Holmes (Philosophy), Simpson 

Lowell L. Holmes (Business Administration), Akron 
Ralph P. Hron (Physics), Marshall 

George W. Hunter, III (Biology), Wesleyan University 
Joseph A. James (Languages), West Virginia 

Isabel D. Kadison (Classics), Hunter 

Peter van de Kamp (Astronomy), Virginia 

Josephine N. Keal (English), City of Detroit 

Wayne H. Keller (Chemistry), Kentucky 

Daniel W. Kent (Military Training), De Pauw 

Chester H. Knight (Accounting), Alabama 

John Kuiper (Philosophy), Kentucky 

Theos A. Langlie (Psychology), Wesleyan University 
Bessie League (Zoology), Texas Technological 

Harry Levy (Mathematics), Illinois 

Rush B. Locke (Dairy Husbandry), Colorado Agricultural 
Mabel E. Lumley (English), Moorhead State Teachers 
Gladys M. Lux (Art), Nebraska Wesleyan 

Albert J. McCulloch (Political Science), Albion 

Claude H. McDonald (Physiology), Arkansas 

Martin E. McGreal (Chemistry), Pittsburgh 

John R. McLure (Education), Alabama 
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Thomas O. Mabbott (English), Hunter 

Arthur Mallon (Education), City of New York 

Helen Marbury (French), Mills 

Ella M. Martin (Biology), Greensboro 

John V. Masters (Law), Alabama 
George R. Mitchell (English), Temple . 
Wilbur Moore (Speech), Colorado Agricultural 

Dante Negro (French), Brooklyn 

Ira E. Neifert (Chemistry), Knox 

Howard M. Norton (Business Administration), Louisiana State 
William A. Neiswanger (Economics), De Pauw 

Walter M. Nielsen (Physics), Duke 

Peter H. Odegard (Political Science), Ohio State 

Horace L. Olson (Mathematics), Michigan State 

Walter T. Pattison (Languages), Wesleyan University 

Elsie E. Pell (Languages), Colorado Agricultural 

Anita C. Post (Spanish), Arizona 

H. E. Publow (Chemical Engineering), Michigan State 
Marion M. Racer (French), Beloit 

Lester Raines (English), New Mexico Normal 

Maraues E. Reitzel (Art), Western Reserve 

David W. Robertson (Agronomy), Colorado Agricultural 
Ruth E. Robertson (Latin), De Pauw 

William W. Rogers (Psychology), Winthrop 

John J. Rolbiecke (Philosophy), Catholic University 

Walter L. Roosa (Music), Illinois 

A. R. Root (Psychology), Hamline 

William A. Russ, Jr. (History), De Pauw 

Walter S. Ryder (Sociology), Macalester 

J. B. Sanders (History), Alabama 

E. E. Schattschneider (Political Science), Wesleyan University 
Victor Schechter (Biology), City of New York 

Léonie J. Setchanove (Romance Philology), Thiel 

Mary Shamburger (English), Pennsylvania College for Women 
Rhea M. Smith (History), Rollins 

Emma R. Southworth (Foods and Nutrition), Russell Sage 
Hugh M. Spencer (Chemistry), Virginia 

Seward C. Staley (Physical Education), Illinois 

George A. Stinchcomb (Physics), Heidelberg 

Williard B. Stone (Physical Education), Muskingum 
Margaret K. Strong (Sociology), Louisville 

Miguel A. Suarez (Languages), Detroit 

Anna Tarr (Library), Lawrence 

Henrietta M. Thompson (Home Economics), Alabama i 
Paul Van Katwijk (Music), Southern Methodist 

Felix Vexler (Languages), Brooklyn 

Louis-André Vigneras (French), De Pauw 

John T. Wahlquist (Education), Utah 
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Donovan C. Wallace (French), Washington and Jefferson 
Maude Williamson (Home Economics), Colorado Agricultural 
Ira T. Wilson (Biology), Heidelberg 

Allen E. Woodull (English), Pittsburgh 

Ivan Wright (Economics), Illinois 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Don C. Allen (English), Illinois Wesleyan 

Adam D. Beittel (Religion), Earlham 

Gerrit Bevelander (Biology), Union 

Gladys Bryson (Economics, Sociology), Smith 

T. D. Clark (History), Kentucky 

G. Robert Coatney (Biology), Nebraska Wesleyan 

Wilford O. Cross (English), Washington and Jefferson 
Samuel B. Culpeper (Spanish), De Pauw 

Herman G. DaCosta (Biology), Temple 

Ambrogio Donini (Italian), Smith 

Mildred W. Evans (Chemistry), Wheaton 

Fred L. Fehling (German), Iowa 

Glenn W. Geil (Physics), Pennsylvania College for Women 
George F. Gerling (Journalism), Wyoming 

Christine Griggs (Music), Pennsylvania College for Women 
Tinsley C. Harrison (English), De Pauw 

Jean Hayden (Economics), Vassar 

Elfrieda Hemker (Chemistry), Pennsylvania College for Women 
C. Leonard Hoag (Political Science), Illinois Wesleyan 
Ralph C. Hon (Economics), Suuthwestern (Tennessee) 
Lewis H. Horton (Music), Morehead State Teachers 

Paul G. Hoel (Mathematics), Rose Polytechnic 

Theodore A. Hunter (Physics), Rose Polytechnic 

F. W. Kaufmann (German), Smith 

Helen Keil (Music), Pennsylvania College for Women 

Ella V. T. Kempton (English), Smith 

Wilford H. Ketz (Physical Education), Union 

Ernest Kline (Chemistry), Connecticut Agricultural 

David G. C. Luck (Physics), Mass. Inst. Technology 
Joseph L. McConnell (Economics), Kentucky 

Ray C. Maul (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Lloyd Messersmith (Physical Education), De Pauw 

J. Roddey Miller, Jr. (English), Greensboro 

E. W. Montgomery (Sociology), Kentucky 

. Jarvis S. Morris (Religion), Princeton 

Olaf M. Norlie (Religion), Luther 

W. George Parks (Chemistry), Rhode Island State 

Louise S. Pope (Biology), Whitman 

Philip H. Pope (Biology), Whitman 

Max L. Shipley (History), Texas State College for Women 
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Doys A. Shorb (Biology), Johns Hopkins 

Edgar O. Siater (Mechanical Engineering), lowa State 
Matthew M. Sloan (Music), Baldwin-Wallace 

William A. Tolman (Economics), Kentucky 

Orba F. Traylor (Economics), Kentucky 

Ralph W. Wardlaw (Public Speaking), City of New York 
Stephen B. Wynburne (French), Queen’s 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ‘NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Hans H. Andersen (English), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 

E. P. Appelt (German), Wisconsin 

Louis Begeman (Physics, Chemistry), Iowa State Teachers 

Edwin M. Betts (Biology), Virginia 

Gustav A. Bieberdorf (Entomology), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Clayton E. Bilheimer (Physical Education), Gettysburg 

Francis W. Buckler (Religion), Oberlin 

John Cawley (English), Colorado Agricultural 

Ernest Chenel (French), Fordham 

Mary E. Cooley (Geology), Mt. Holyoke 

Delphine F. Darby (Art), Smith 

Charles Dwyer (Public Speaking), New York 

Ernest Earnest (English), Temple 

Marion A. Eason (Physics), St. John’s 

Ruth Flower (English), Marshall 

Jervis M. Fulmer (Chemistry), De Pauw 

Noel P. Gist (Sociology), Northwestern 

Marion H. Griffitts (German), De Pauw 

A. H. Grimshaw (Textile Chemistry and Dyeing), North Carolina State 
Allen O. Hansen (Education), City of New York 

W.N. Hicks (Sociology, Religion), North Carolina State 

Roy D. Hockensmith (Agronomy), Colorado Agricultural 

W. Stull Holt (History), Johns Hopkins 

Richard C. Hughes (Zoology), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Mabel E. Inco (Mathematics), De Pauw 

Paula M. Kittel (German), Wisconsin 

Franklin B. Krauss (Latin), Pennsylvania State 

Irving A. Leonard (Spanish), California 

Rowena Longmire (English), Florida State for Women 

Florence Lytle (Home Economics), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Edith H. MacArthur (Home Economics), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Claude M. MacFall (Biology), Virginia 

George R. Mach (Commercial Education), Iowa State Teachers 

Ruby N. Macy (Zoology), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 

Jacob Markowitz (Physiology), Georgetown University 

Roland C. McKee (Psychology), Syracuse 

Paul A. McNally (Astronomy), Georgetown University 
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Donovan C. Moffett (Physical Education), De Pauw 

Sara T. Murray (Home Economics), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
A. Michael Myers (English), Temple 

John S. O’Conor (Geology), Georgetown University 

Katharine T. Omwake (Psychology), Agnes Scott 

Vivian E. Osborn (Physical Education), Skidmore 

Millie V. Pearson (Home Economics), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Carl Raushenbush (Economics), New York 

Harold S. Rock (Economics), Hamline 

E. P. Sandsten (Horticulture), Colorado Agricultural 

Flora M. Scott (Botany), California (Los Angeles) 

Alfred Senn (Philology), Wisconsin 

Dade B. Shearer (Latin), De Pauw 

Karl E. Shedd (Languages), Boston University 

Leonard Sheerar (Chemical Engineering), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Edward C. Stair (Horticulture), Purdue 

Roland S. Stebbins (Art), Wisconsin 

Clara C. Stephenson (Physical Education), Southern California 
Everett V. Stonequist (Sociology), Skidmore 

Alexander Thomson (History), Wesleyan University 

Clara B. Tillinghast (Music), Mt. Holyoke 

Florence Tullis (English), Marshall 

Anna Waybright (English), Marshall 

Katherine Wehler (English), Marshall 

Edna Wiegand (Latin), Lawrence 

Arthur S. Williamson (History), Hamline 

Frances Willison (Bacteriology), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Wallace M. Yater (Medicine), Georgetown University 

Marion A. Zeitlin (Spanish), California (Los Angeles) 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Walter G. Bergman (Education), Michigan 


Frederick Bernheim (Physiology), Duke 

Mary L. C. Bernheim (Biochemistry), Duke 

Elizabeth Cohen (Physics), Mt. Holyoke 

Helen L. Eaton (Music), Marshall 

Roy L. Fernald (Economics), Cornell College 

Clarence E. Heffelfinger (Economics), Washington and Jefferson 
Emanuel H. C. Hildebrandt (Mathematics), De Pauw 
Francis E. Lord (Education), Michigan State Normal 

Leon L. Mayeur (French), De Pauw 

Carroll R. Ogden (English), Marshall 

Alfred G. Pundt (History), Pennsylvania State 

James Southworth (English), Heidelberg 

Randle B. Truett (History), Louisville 

Edgar W. Waugh (Political Science), Michigan State Normal 
E. Faye Wilson (History), Radcliffe 
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SECOND SUPPLMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Clair A. Brown (Botany), Louisiana State 

Adolphus J. Bryan (English), Louisiana State 
Robert T. Cole (Government), Louisiana State 
Glen N. Cox (Engineering), Louisiana State 
Mildred Dimmick (French), De Pauw 

D. P. Dixon (Mechanical Drawing), Louisiana State 
Bessie E. Edsall (History), Wisconsin ; 
Daniel M. Fisk (History), Temple 

E. B. Fred (Bacteriology), Wisconsin 

Louise Garig (English), Louisiana State 

Carl P. Greaves (History), Temple 

Harold M. Groves (Economics), Wisconsin 
Hughbert C. Hamilton (Psychology), Temple 

W. R. Hendrix (Agronomy), Louisiana State 

W. E. Hinds (Entomology), Louisiana State 

W. D. Kimbrough (Horticulture), Louisiana State 
Agatha LaCroix (French), Louisiana State 

William C. Langston (Anatomy), Arkansas 

Julian C. Miller (Horticulture), Louisiana State 

B. F. Mitchell (Education), Louisiana State 

Lloyd W. Morris (Physics), Louisiana State 

B. A. Osterberger (Entomology), Louisiana State 
Harry H. Reichard (German), Muhlenberg 

Francis J. Robichaux (Chemistry), Louisiana State 
Earl B. Smith (Mechanical Engineering), City of New York 
C. W. Thomas (English), Wisconsin 

Ethel M. Thornbury (English), Wisconsin 

Marcus M. Wilkerson (Journalism), Louisiana State 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Bryant A. Bateman (Forestry), Louisiana State 
Elaine Boylan (Library), Louisiana State 

Milton Cherry (Music), Louisiana State 

Thomas H. Downey (English), Louisiana State 

J. C. Floyd (Agricultural Education), Louisiana State 
Harry P. Gayden (Dairy Husbandry), Louisiana State 
A. J. Gelpi, Jr. (Dairy Husbandry), Louisiana State 
Margaret B. Glass (Latin), Louisiana State 

Mildred P. Harrington (Library), Louisiana State 
Marguerite Hays (English), Louisiana State 

J. Mitchell Jenkins, Jr. (Horticulture), Louisiana State 
Sister Joan of Arc (French), New Rochelle 

Ernest Rolston (Music), Louisiana State 
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R. Dana Russell (Geology), Louisiana State * 
Harry Smith (Poultry Husbandry), Louisiana State 

Ona Smith (Home Economics), Louisiana State 

A. J. Streinz (Forestry), Louisiana State 

Pearl Willis (Music), Louisiana State 
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gan, A. G. Ruthven, 4 327 
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Program of Cooperative Test Service, 
J. B. Johnston, Chm., 7 516 

Akers, O. P., Faculty Participation 
in Nominating a President, Allegheny 
College, 5 402 
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pation in Nominating a President, 
O. P. Akers, 5 402 

Amendments to Constitution, 2? 160 

American Association of University 
Women, 7 513 

American Council on Education, 
Proposed 1932 College Testing Pro- 
gram of the Cooperative Test Service, 


under Auspices of—, J. B. Johnston, 
Chm., 7 516 

American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, ? 235; —, Fellowships and Grants, 
8 589 

American Field Service Fellowships, 
4 300. 


American House at Cité Universi- 
taire, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 5 375 

American Map Company, 6 442 

American Medical Association, Ob- 
jects, Methods, and Accomplishments 
of—, A. C. Ivy, 2 144 

American, The—Scholar, 8 590 

Annual Meeting, Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, 2 136; Accrediting Princi- 
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Constitution, 2 160; Cooperation with 
Latin-American Universities, 2 141; 
Current Trends in Higher Education, 
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2 140; Normal Amount of Teaching 
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Systems of Sabbatical Leaves, O. J. 
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Council, 7 562 
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Report of General Secretary, H. W. 
Tyler, 2 165 

Are State Universities Different? 
George H. Sabine, 7 536 
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Sciences, 8 591 

Association of American Colleges, 
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5 368 


Association of Land-Grant Coileges 
and Universities, Extracts from Pre- 
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Regulation of Outside Employment 
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Study of Tenure of—Teachers, 4 293; 
Summer Courses in—Administration 
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Degree, Study of Honorary—Prac- 
tice, Hillsdale College, 5 408; Require- 
ments for the Master’s—, Report of 
Council, 2 162; —-, Tucker Brooke, 
Chm., 2 170 

Delaware, University of, Foreign 
Study Plan, 7 562 

Demand for College Trained Women 
in United States, C. G. Woodhouse, 
4316 

Deming, H. G., Wanted, Speed in 
Education, 4 318 

Dismiss, Right of Institution to— 
Student, Miami University, 8 627 

Dismissal, Court Decision in Case 
of—, Butler University, 5 405; Report 
on—of H. A. Miller, 6 443 

Doctorates in Science, 3 238 

Doherty, R. E., Personal Relations 
of Teachers with Industry, 4 306 

Dues, Constitutional Amendment, 
2 160 


E 


East, Western Education May Learn 
from the—, Paul Monroe, 8 606 

Eaves, Lucile, Association of Medi- 
cal Colleges, 6 437 

Economic Status of Faculty, Cornell 
University, 8 626 

Education, Biennial Survey of—in 
United States, W. C. John (BR) 
8 617; College and Mass—, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, 3 236; 
Current Trends in Higher—, E£. H. 
Wilkins, 2 152; Engineering—, 6 442; 
Federal Relations to—, 8 611; General 
—Board, 4 297; Higher—in America 
(BR), 5 399; Institute of Interna- 
tional—, 4 299; 5 373; & 594; Inter- 
national Bureau of—, 5 401; & 621; 
Journal of Higher—, 6 442; —under 
National Government, J. M. Cattell, 
& 596; Next Twenty Years in 
Medical—, Hans Zinsser, 8 602: 
—and Politics, C. H. Judd, 7 5A2; 
Relations of Junior Colleges to 
Higher—, Report of Council, 2 162; 
Scientific and Philosophical Methods 
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in—, F. N. Freeman, 5 392; Society 
for Promotion of Engineering—, 3 238; 
Studies in Collegiate—, A. M. Stowe 
(BR), 7 560; Tulane University, Rural 
Health—, 6 480; Wanted, Speed in—, 
H. G. Deming, 4 318; Western—May 
Learn from the East, Paul Monroe, 
8 606; World Federation of—<Associa- 
tions, 4 298 

Educational, The Changing—World, 
A. C. Eurich, Editor (BR), 7 558; 
How May Balance of—Opportunity Be 
Maintained between Men and Women 
in Coeducational College? Jrene T. 
Myers, 4 313; —Development, C. G. 
Robertson, 8 599; —Policies of United 
States Government, W. L. Bryan, 
5 396; Improvement of College In- 
struction through—-Research, M. E. 
Haggerty, 5 380; C. R. B.—Foundation, 
4 300; —Fellowships, 7 519 

Eisenhart, L. P., Report of Survey 
Committee, Brown University, S. P. 
Capen, —, G. S. Ford, 3 255 

Election of Officers, Annual Meet- 
ing, 2 160 

Electrical, Comprehensive Examina- 
tions in—Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 6 476 

Eligibility of Institutions, Accredit- 
ing Principles of North Central Asso- 
ciation, George F. Zook, 2 148; —, 
Annual Meeting, 2 140; Mississippi 
State Institutions, ?, 140 

Employment, Regulation of Out- 
side—of College Teachers, 5 376 

Engineering, —Education, 6 442; 
Comprehensive Examinations in Elec- 
trical—, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 6 476; Society for Promo- 
tion of—Education, 3 238 

English, Report of Commission on—, 
8 588 

Erskine, John, Music in Curriculum, 
7 546 

Ethics in Teaching Profession, 4 297 

Eurich, A. C., Editor, The Chang- 
ing Educational World (BR), 7 558 

Examination, —s and Honor System, 
J. L. Meriam, 4 338; College Entrance 
—Board, 2 171; 8 587; Comprehen- 
sive—Study, 7 519; Comprehensive 
—s in Electrical Engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 6 476 


F 
Faculty, Economic Status of—, Cor- 
nell University, 8 626; —Participation 
in Nominating a President, O. P. Akers, 


5 402; Comment on—Participation in 
Nominating a President, 7 573; Per- 
sonal Relations of Teachers with 
Fellow Members of—, J. W. Barker, 
4 301; Some Comments on Relation of 
the University to Its—, Yale Univer- 
sity, Yandell Henderson, 2 1&2 
Relations to Education, 

Federation, World—of Education 
Associations, 4 298 

Fellowships, American Council of 
Learned Societies, —and Grants, 8 589; 
American Field Service—, ¢ 300; 
C. R. B. Educational Foundation—, 
7 519; Rural Health Education, 
Tulane University, 6 480; Social 
Science Research Council—, 4 298; 
6 440 

Finance, Budget and—, Recent 
Council Business, 5 368; —, Report of 
General Secretary, 2 164 

Fish, C. R., New Program, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 2178 

exner, braham, Universities: 

German (BR), 7 


Ford, G. S., Report of Survey 
Committee, Brown University, S. P. 
Capen, L. P. Eisenhart, —, 3 255 

oreign, —Study Plan, University 
of Delaware, 7 562; —-Summer Sessions 
and Meetings, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 5 374 

Fox, D. R., The British Professor, 
7 532 

Freeman, F. N., Scientific and 
Philosophical Methods in Education, 
5 392 

Fund for Salaries, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 8 628 


G 


Gates, T. S., Student Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and _ Intercollegiate 
Athletics, University of Pennsylvania, 
4 331 

General Education Board, ¢ 297 

General Secretary, Report of—, 
H. W Tyler, 2 164; Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, 2 166; Appointment 
Service, 2 165; Bulletin, 2 167; 
Chapters, 2 165; Finance, 2 164; 
Membership Campaign, 2 164; Plans 
for 1931, 2 167 

Getting Students to Stay Taught, 
F. T. Spaulding, 4 308 
“Gold at the Rainbow’s End,” 

28 

Government, Education under Na- 
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tional—, J. M. Cattell, 8 596; Educa- 
tional Policies of United States—, 
W. L. Bryan, 5 396 

Graduate Study, University of Buf- 
falo, S. P. Capen, 5 403 

Grants, American Council of Learned 
Societies, Fellowships and—, 8 589 

Group Insurance, University of Ore- 
gon, 6 478 


H 

Haggerty, M. E., The Improvement 
of College Instruction through Educa- 
tional Research, 5 380 

Harvard University, Reading Pe- 
riods, 3 264 

Health, Rural—Education, 7ulane 
University, 6 480 

Henderson, Yandell, Some Com- 
ments on Relation of University to Its 
Faculty, Yale University, 2 182 

a Education in America (BR), 
5 

Hillsdale College, Study of Honor- 
ary Degree Practice, 5 408 

Honor, Examinations and—System, 
J. L. Meriam, 4 338 

Honorary, Study of—Degree Prac- 
tice, Hillsdale College, 5 408 

How May Balance of Educational 
Opportunity Be Maintained between 
Men and Women in Coeducational 
College? /rene T. Myers, 4 313 


I 

Immigration Rules for Students and 
Teachers, Institute of International 
Education, 5 373 

Improvement of College Instruction 
through Educational Research, M. E. 
Haggerty, 5 380 

Industry, Personal Relations of 
Teachers with—-, R. E. Doherty, 4 306 

Institutes, A Study of Technical—, 
& 619 

Institute of International Education, 
4 299; 5373; 8 594 

Institution, Need for New Methods 
of Accrediting —s of Higher Learning, 
F. W. Reeves, 7 522; Right of—to 
Dismiss Student, Miami University, 
8 627 

Instruction, Improvement of Col- 
lege—through Educational Research, 
M. E. Haggerty, 5 380; Summer 
Courses in College Administration 
and—, 7 519; Visual—, University of 
Rochester, 5 413 

Insurance, Report of Committee on 
Pensions and—, FE. W. Patterson, 


Chm., 2 142; Group—, University of 
Oregon, 6 478 

Intercollegiate, Student Health, 
Physical Education, and—Athletics, 
University of Pennsylvania, T. S 
Gates, 4 331 

International Bureau of Education, 
5401; & 621 

International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, 5 401; 8 590 

International Relations, Report of 
Council, 2 162 

Issues, C. R. Mann, 7 540 

Ivy, A. C., Objects, Methods, and 
Accomplishments of American Medical 
Association, ? 144 


J 
Johns Hopkins University, New 
age Curriculum, George Boas, 
7 


Johnston, J. B., Chm., Advisory 
Committee on College Testing, Pro- 
posed 1932 College Testing Program 
of Cooperative Test Service, 7 516 

John, W. C., Biennial Survey of 
Education in United States (BR), 8 617 

jeaa'c of Higher Education, 6 442 

udd, C. H., Education and Politics, 
7 5A2 

Junior Colleges, Relations of—to 
oy Education, Report of Council, 
2 


K 


Kentucky, University of, Conferences 
on Improvement of Teaching, 7 567 

Kinsloe, C. L., Personal Relations 
of Teachers with Students, 4 304 

Kirkpatrick, J. E., Bequest to 
Washburn College, 4 337 

Kunkel, B. W., Colleges’ Contribu 
tions to Intellectual Leadership, D. 
B. Prentice, 3 249 


L 

Land-Grant, Survey of—Colleges 
and Universities, ¢ 320; Preliminary 
Comments of Executive Committee 
of the Association of—Colleges and 
Universities on “Report of Progress’ 
of National Advisory Committee on 
Education, 2 173 

Latin-American, Cooperation with— 
Universities, 2 141 

Lawsuit, Settlement of—, New York 
University, 3 

League of Nations Bulletin, § 622 
we Books for College—, 3 
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Library, College and Reference— 
Yearbook, 8 621; —Service, C. C. 
Williamson, Chm., 3 205 

Lincein Memorial University, 5 409 

Living, Tenure and—cConditions, 
University of Minnesota, 4 331 

Lough, J. E., Settlement of Law- 
suit, New York University, 3 268 

Louisville Municipal College for 
Negroes, 2? 176 


M 


McAndrew, William, Tenure of 
School Superintendents, 7 548 

McConn, Max, Cooperative Test 
Service, 7 530 

Mann, A. R., Economic Status of 
Faculty, Cornell University, 8 626 

Mann, C. R., Issues, 7 540 

Marietta College, Administrative 
Council, E. S. Parsons, 2 176 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Comprehensive Examinations 
in Electrical Engineering, 6 476; 
Scholastic Rating System, 3 267 

Master’s Degree, Requirements for 
—, Tucker Brooke, Chm., 2 170; —, 
Report of Council, 2 162 

Mayer, Joseph, Report of Treasurer, 
168 

Medical, Association of—Colleges, 
Lucile Eaves, 6 437; Objects, Methods, 
and Accomplishments of American— 
Association, A. C. Jvy, 2 144; Next 
Twenty Years in—Education, Hans 
Zinsser, 8 602 

Members, List of—, / 8 

Membership, —Campaign, Report 
of General Secretary, ? 164; Record 
of—, J 113; An Effective Letter to 
Non-Members, College of City of 
New York, 4 329 

Meriam, J. L., Examinations and 
Honor System, 4 338 

Miami University, Right of In- 
stitution to Dismiss Student, 8 627 

Michigan, University Changes 
in Administrative Organization, A. GC. 
Ruthven, 4 327 

Miller, H. A., Report on Dismissal 
of—, Ohio State University, 6 443 

Mills College, Academic Freedom 
and Tenure Statement, 7 510 

Minnesota, University of, Resolu- 
tion Adopted by Chapter, 8 627; 
—, Tenure and Living Conditions, 4 
331 

Mississippi State Institutions, 2 
40 


Monroe, Paul, Western Education 
May Learn from East, 8 606 

Morningside College, Academic 
Freedom and Tenure Statement, 7 511 

Munich, Summer Courses at—, 8 
595 

Murrow, E. R., National Student 
Federation of America, 3 239 

Music in the Curriculum, John 
Erskine, 7 546 

Myers, Irene T., How May Balance 
of Educational Opportunity Be Main- 
tained between Men and Women in 
Coeducational College? 4 313 


N 


National Advisory Committee on 
Education, Preliminary Comments of 
Executive Committee of Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
on “Report of Progress’? of—, 2 173 

National Student Federation of 
America, ? 172; —, E. R. Murrow, 3 
239 

Need for New Methods of Accredit- 
ing Institutions of Higher Learning, F. 
W. Reeves, 7 522 

Negroes, Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege for—, 2 176 

a School of Social Research, 2 
17 

New York University, Settlement of 
Lawsuit, 3 268 

Next Twenty Years in Medical 
Education, Hans Zinsser, 8 602 

Nominate, Committee to—Officers, 
3 235; 6 436 

Normal Amount ot Teaching and Re- 
search, 7. W. Baldwin, Chm., 3? 213 

North Central Association, Accredit- 
ing Principles of—, G. F. Zook, 2 
148 

North Dakota, University 
Chapter Note, 7 568 


oO 


Objects, Methods, and Accomplish- 
ments of American Medical Associa- 
tion, A. C. Ivy, 2 144 

Officers, Election of —, 2? 160 

Ogden, R. M., Economic Status of 
Faculty, Cornell University, 8 626 

Ohio State University, Academic 
Freedom and Tenure at—, 6 443 

klahoma, University of—, 5 413; 
—, Bulletin, 7 569; —, Chapter 
Activities, 6 478 

Oregon, University of—, Group 

Insurance, 6 478 


~ 
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P 


Parsons, E. S., Administrative Coun- 
cil, Marietta College, 2? 176 
Patterson, E. W., Chm., Report of 
Committee on Pensions and Insur- 
ance, 2 142 
Pennsylvania, University of—, Stu- 
dent Health, Physical Education, and 
Intercollegiate Athletics, 7. S. Gates, 
4 331 
Pensions, Report of Committee on— 
and Insurance, Patterson, 
Chm., 2 142 
Personal Relations of Teachers, 4 
301; with Fellow Members of the 
Faculty, J. W. Barker, 4 301; —with 
Industry, R. F. Doherty, 4 306; —with 
Students, C. L. Kinsloe, 4 304 
Philosophical, Scientific and— 
Methods in Education, F. N. Freeman, 
5 392 
Physical Education, Student Health, 
—, and Intercollegiate Athletics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, T. S. Gates, 4331 
Political, Restriction of—Activity, 
4337; —of Professors, 7 572 
Politics, Education and—, Charles 
H. Judd, 7 5A2 
Prentice, D. B., Colleges’ Contribu- 
tions to Intellectual Leadership, B. W. 
Kunkel, —, 3 249 
President, Extracts from Recent 
Correspondence with College—s, 4 
342; Faculty Participation in Nomi- 
nating a—, O. P. Akers, 5 402; Com- 
ment on “Faculty Participation in 
Nominating a—,”’ 7 573; Problem of 
Tenure, From College—, 6 483; Re- 
port of —, Smith College, 5 414 
Principles Which Should Govern 
Standards and Accrediting Practices, 
S. P. Capen, 7 
Problem of Tenure, From College 
President, 6 483 
Professor, The British—, R. Fox, 7 
532; Restriction of Political Activity 
of —s, 7 572 
Professorial Efficiency and Sliding 
Salary Scale, 6 482 
Promise of Youth, 1. M. 7erman, 
Editor (BR), 3 243 
Proposed 1932 College Testing Pro- 
gram of Cooperative Test Service, J. 
B. Johnston, Chm., 7 516 
Publications Received for Review, 
248; 4326; 5401; 7561; & 622 
Public Utilities Propaganda, ? 140 


R 

Rating, Scholastic—System, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 3 267 

Reading Periods, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 3 264 

Reeves, F. W., Need for New 
Methods of Accrediting Institutions of 
Higher Learning, 7 522 

Registrution in American Universi- 
ties and Colleges, 8 594 

Regulation of Outside Employment 
of College Teachers, 5 376 

Reorganization of Student Counsel 
and Discipline, University of Wis- 
consin, 7 569 

Report, —-of Commission on English, 
8 588; —of Committee to Nominate 
Officers, 6 436; —of Council, 2 162; 
—of General Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 
2 164; ‘“‘—of Progress” of National 
Advisory Committee on Education, 2 
173; —of the Treasurer, Joseph 
Mayer, ? 168 

Representatives, / 119; 7 520 

Required Courses in Education, 
Report of Council, 2 162 

Requirements for Master’s Degree, 
Report of Council, 2 162; —, Tucker 
Brooke, Chm., 2 170 

Research, Improvement of College 
Instruction through Educational—, 
M. E. Haggerty, 5 380; New School of 
Social—, 2 177; Normal Amount of 
Teaching -and—, 7. W. Baldwin, 
Chm., 3 213; Social Science—Council, 
Fellowships, 4 298; 6 440 

Restriction of Political Acitivity, 4 
337; —of Professors, 7 572 

Retiring Age for Trustees, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 3 264 

Reward for Distinguished Service in 
Science, 2 170 

Rhodes Scholarships, 6 441 

Right of Institution to Dismiss Stu- 
dent, Miami University, 8 627 

Robertson, C. G., Educational De- 
velopment, 8 599 

Rochester, University of—, Visual 
Instruction, 5 413 

Rogers, Lindsay, Utility of Aca- 
demic Occasions, 3 251 

Ruthven, A. G., Changes in Ad- 
ministrative Organization, University 
of Michigan, 4 327 


Sabbatical, Systems of —Leaves, 
O. J. Campbell, Chm., 3 219 
Sabine, G. H., Are State Universities 
Different? 7 536 
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Salaries, Fund for—, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 8 628 

Salary, Professorial Efficiency and 
Sliding—Scale, 6 482 

Scholar, The American—, 8 590 

Scholarships, Rhodes—, 6 441; Tu- 
lane University, Rural Health Educa- 
tion, 6 480 

Scholastic Rating System, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 3 267 

Science, Argentina National 
Academy of —s, 8 591; Doctorates in 
—, 3 238; Reward for Distinguished 
Service in—, 2 170 

Scientific and Philosophical Methods 
in Education, F. N. Freeman, 5 392 

Secretary, Report of General—, 
H. W. Tyler, 2 164 

Showerman, Grant, A Most La- 
mentable Comedy, 5 394 

Smith Coiiege, —Chapter, Current 
Activities, 2 178; --, Report of 
President, 5 414 

Social, —Problems Club, College 
of City of New York, 4 330; New 
School of—Research, ? 177 

Social Science Research Council Fel- 
lowships, 4 298; 6 440 

Societies, Proposed Cooperation with 
Other—, Recent Council Business, 5 
367 

Society for Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, 3? 238 

Some Comments on Relation of the 
University to its Faculty, Yale Uni- 
versity, Yandell Henderson, 2 182 

Spaulding, F. T., Getting Students to 
Stay Taught, 4 308 

Standards, Principles Which Should 
Govern—and Accrediting Practices, 
S. P. Capen, 7 550 

State, Are—Universities Different? 
G. H. Sabine, 7 5386; Two Ways of 
Improving the—Universities, LZ. D. 
Coffman, 5 377 

Stowe, A. M., Studies in Collegiate 
Education (BR), 7 560 

Student, Getting —s to Stay Taught, 
F. T. Spaulding, 4 308; —Health, 
Physical Education, and Intercollegiate 
Athletics, University of Pennsylvania, 
T. S. Gates, 4 331; Personal Relations 
of Teachers with —s, C. L. Kinsloe, 
4304; Reorganization of—Counsel and 
Discipline, University of Wisconsin, 7 
569; Report on Undergraduate— 
Houses, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 5 407; Right of Institution to 
Dismiss—, Miami University, 8 627; 


National—Federation of America, 2 
172; —, E. R. Murrow, 3 239 

Studies in Collegiate Education, A. 
M. Stowe (BR) 7 560 

Study, —of College Teaching, Recent 
Council Business, 5 367; Foreign— 
Plan, University of Delaware, 7 562; 
—of Honorary Degree Practice, Hills- 
dale College, 5 408; A—of Technical 
Institutes (BR), 8 619; —of Tenure of 
College Teachers, 4 293 

Summer, —Courses in College Ad- 
ministration and Instruction, 7 519; 
—Courses at Munich, 8 595;—Tours for 
Educators, 8 590 

Superintendents, Tenure of School 
—, William McAndrew, 7 548 

Survey, Biennial—of Education in 
United States, W. C. John (BR), 
8 617; —of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, 4 320; Report of— 
Committee, Brown University, S. P. 
Capen, L. P. Etsenhart, G. S. Ford, 
3 255 

Systems of Sabbatical Leaves, O. //. 
Campbell, Chm., 3 219 


T 


Teachers, Regulation of Outside 
Employment of College—, 5 376; 
Study of Tenure of College—, 4 293; 
Personal Relations of —, 4 301; —with 
Fellow Members of the Faculty, J. W. 
Barker, 4 301; —with Industry, R. E. 
Doherty, 4 306; -—with Students, 
C. L. Kinsloe, 4 304 

Teaching, Conferences on the Im- 
provement of—, University of Ken- 
tucky, 7 567; Ethics in—Profession, 
4 297; Normal Amount of—and Re- 
search, 7. W. Baldwin, 3 213; Study 
of College—, Recent Council Business, 
5 367 

Technical, A Study of—Institutes 
(BR), 8 619 

Tenure, —and Living Conditions, 
University of Minnesota, 4 331; Notes 
on—Cases, 7 573; A Problem of—, 
From a College President, 6 483; —of 
School Superintendents, William Mc- 
Andrew, 7 548; Study of—of College 
Teachers, 4 293; (see also Academic 
Freedom and Tenure) 

Terman, L. M., Editor, Promise of 
Youth (BR), 3 243 

Test, Cooperative—Service, Max 
McConn, 7 530; Proposed 1932 College 
Testing Program of Cooperative— 
Service, J. B. Johnston, Chm., 7 516 

Texas Christian University, Aca- 
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demic Freedom and Tenure Statement, 
7 511 

Texas, West—State Teachers Col- 
lege, 8 593 

Thomas, C. S., Report of Commis- 
sion on English, 8 588 

Tours, Summer—for Educators, 8 


Transylvania College, 5 416 

Treasurer, Report of—, Joseph 
Mayer, 2 168 

an, University cf Chicago, 
8 623; Retiring Age for—, 3 264 

Tulane University, Rural Health 
Education, 6 480 

Two Ways of Improving State 
Universities, L. D. Coffman, 5 377 

Tyler, H. W., Report of General 
Secretary, 2? 164 


U 


Undergraduate, Report on —Student 
Houses, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 5 407 

United States, Educational Policies 
of—Government, IV. L. Bryan, 5 396 

Universities, —-: American English 
German, Abraham Flexner (BR), 7 553; 
Are State—Different? G. H. Sabine, 
7 536; Registration in American—and 
Colleges, 8 594; Survey of Land-Grant 
Colleges and—, 4320; Two Ways of Im- 
proving State—, L. D. Coffman, 5 377 

University, Some Comments on 
Relation of—to Its Faculty, Yale 
University, Yandell Henderson, 2 182 

Utility of Academic Occasions, Lind- 
say Rogers, 3 251 


Visual Instruction, U/niversity of 
Rochester, 5 413 


WwW 


Wanted, Speed in Education, H. G. 
Deming, 4 318 

Washburn College, 4 336 

Wesleyan University, Fund for Sal- 
aries, 8 628 

Western Education May Learn from 
East, Paul Monroe, 8 606 

Wilkins, E. H., Current Trends in 
Higher Education, 2 152 

illiamson, C. C., Library Service, 

3 205 

Wisconsin, University of—, New 
Program, C. R. Fish, 2 178; Reorgani- 
zation of Student Counsel and Dis- 
cipline, 7 569 

Women, Demand for College 
Trained—in United States, C. G. 
Woodhouse, 4 316 

Woodhouse, C. G., Demand for 
College Trained Women in United 
States, 4 316 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, 4 298 


Y 


Yale University, Some Comments on 
Relation of University to Its Faculty, 
Yandell Henderson, 2 182 

Youth, Promise of—, L. M. Terman, 
Editor (BR), 3 243 


Z 


Zinsser, Hans, Next Twenty Years 
in Medical Education, 8 602 

Zook, G. F., Accrediting Principles 
of North Central Association, 2? 148 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The appointment service is open to members only. Those interested 
in keyed vacancies listed below may have duplicates of their regis- 
tration blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

All correspondence should be addressed, Appointment Service, Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Civil Service Announcements 


Physicists: Associate and assistant physicists for vacancies in various 
services. College degree, with completion of at least 118 semester 
hour credits, including mathematics through integral calculus, and a 
major in physics. Certain specified experience also required. Sal- 
aries, associate, $3200, assistant, $2600. 


Competitors for the above open examinations will not be required to 
report at any given place, but will be rated on education and experi- 
ence, and on a thesis, reports, or published writings. Applications 
should be filed with the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., not later than February 2, 1932. Full information regarding 
the vacancies, together with application blanks. may be obtained 


from the Commission. 


Teachers Available 


Classics: Ph.D. Yale. Wide experience, including teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions in Near East colleges. Research in accentua, 
rhythm in late Greek Translation of Procopius. Available 1932. 

A 212 


| 
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Economics: A.M. University of Illinois. Nine years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Principles of economics, economic history of the United 
States, business law, money and banking, public finance and taxation, 
insurance, and investments. Seeks teaching position, or research 
position to continue graduate study, if possible. Available February 
1932; also summer 1932. Married. ; A 213 


Economics or Business Administration: Ph.D. Chicago, and member 
of the bar. Five years in income tax, title, and bond business. 
Past nine years and at present in college teaching. Full pro- 
fessor. Desires position with some opportunity for specialization, 


preferably in finance, or as departmental head. Age 36. 
Married. A 214 


English: Woman, Ph.D. English literature, minor in language. A 
A. U. W. European fellowship; research in drama. Publications. 
Experience in university and woman’s college. Position desired in 


eastern university or college. Available September, 1932. A 215 


Physician, Physiology, Pre-Medical Subjects: Married man, 29; 
M.A. physiology; M.D. 1931; six years’ teaching experience; 
formerly associate professor. Desires student health or teaching 
appointment; available now. A 216 


Romance Languages: Ph.D., 18 years’ experience French, Spanish, 
Romance Philology. Research, publication, travel, military service. 
Fluent French and Spanish. A 217 


Speech and Dramatics: M.A. School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Four years’ teaching experience and play directing, Euro- 
pean travel. Chief interest in play direction and production, oral 
interpretation. Available second semester 1931-32. A 218 
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ug “PUBLICATIONS OF’ THE ‘AS 


January, 1929; Vol. XV, ‘List of 


Rebruaty, 1920) Vol: XV, Neo, 2. Annual 


“April, 1920, Vol. XV, No. '4:, Boston University; Lp 
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Octaber, 1920, Vol. XV,.No.6. Agsdemic Freedom aud Tesure 


1920, Vol XV, No. 8 Annual Mestion 


Mase, 1090, Val No. Mecting ‘Wien Jere 


October, 1930, Vol. XVI, No. Prenton: «Practical, 

December, 1930, ‘Vol. XVI No. & Mili 4 ining! Liberal Arts 

‘Program; fale Chapter Report. 

«March, 1931, Vol. XVII, No. 3; Service; 

Sabbatical Leaves} Brown University Survey 

(April, 1931, Vol. XVII, No.4. Tenure Tnquity; Retations 

May, 1931, Vol) XVI, ‘No. 5 Council Business; Ieaprovement Collggs 

“Oeteber, 1931, Vol: XVII; No.6. Annual Meeting; State University. 

Newvember, 1981, Vol XVI, No. Annual Meeting. (Chicago, 
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January iene, $1.00. Subecription price, 
Notification of change of a‘dress must be received 
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